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Deluge and a Sword 

NCE in a while Congressmen can be made to 

understand that they are the people’s repre- 
sentatives. It begins to look as though we were 
now witnessing one of those happy occasions. 
Letters are pouring into Washington at an unpre- 
cedented rate, urging Representatives not to block 
Secretary Mellon’s plan to reduce taxes, and the 
recipients are taking note of them. One of the 
best letters of this kind appeared in all the New 
York papers; The Independent is happy to reprint 
it: 
Hon. Benjamin F. Fairchild, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 
My DEAR MR. FAIRCHILD: 

You asked for my vote last fall and I was glad to give 
it to you. 

I am now asking you to vote for tax reduction in 
accordance with the plan outlined by Secretary Mellon. 

I want to know where you 
stand and how you act on the mat- 
ter. I therefore respectfully 
request you to send me daily the 
Congressional Record. 

As a veteran, a volunteer and 
a flight commander at the front in 
the Air Service who spent seven- 
teen months in France and there- 
fore would receive a large amount 
from the bonus I wish to express 
absolute disapproval of any bonus 
measure. 

The boys with whom I flew over 
the lines, those who are living and 
those who gave their lives in a bye 


flaming torch to their country, , 7 pia, pen s ii ps 





would damn the man who sought to tip them for their 
loyalty. The fact that the tip came not from the grati- 
tude of the people but from the toadying of self-seeking 
politicians to a politically much feared esha iim ela 


makes it all the more hateful. 
At the same time the tip, if voted, must be aecepted 


by every veteran to help him defray the added expense 
of heavy taxation and high living costs for many years 


to come. j 
This is a mild expression of the way many other ex- 


service men feel with whom I have talked. 

We have an able President who has pointed the way 
and made it easy for you. Now let us see you do the 
right thing for your country and forget yourselves for 


a little while. Sincerely yours, 
HENRY S. LOOMIS. 


122 Chester Street, Mount Vernon, N. Y., December 18. 


On the average, it appears, Congressmen are re- 
ceiving letters of like character at the rate of one 
hundred a day. They are having their effect. For 
although it was taken for 
granted, a few weeks ago, that 
the bonus could be passed over 
the President’s veto, doubt. is 
now creeping in. But the bat- 
tle is not yet won. It can only 
be won if the people continue 
to exercise the power which 
_ they possess. Americans like 
iy to break all records: here is 
their chance to deluge Congress 
as it was never deluged before. 


Flocks Versus Bloes 
HE situation with refer- 


ence to tax reduction is’ 
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an excellerit “illustration of ‘one’ of ‘the serious 
problems by, which -our. representative; ‘democracy 
is today confronted.; ‘Whiy:.is it that the utmost 
pressure has to be exerted on Congress in order 
to obtain legislation which a great majority of the 
people manifestly desire? The obvious answer is, 
because of the power of an organized minority, the 
American Legion. The situation is, of course, not 
entirely new. Congressmen have always been on 
the lookout for votes. The farmer vote, the labor 
vote, the “capitalist” vote have been doing business 
these many years. Of these three groups the last- 
named is the only one which, until recently, had 
shown much efficiency. In 1916 labor succeeded in 
holding up the President, ari lately the farmers 
have made great strides in political organization, 
followed by the ex-soldiers, and certain groups of 
women. In these circumstances what is to become 
of the plain citizen who does not belong to some 
bloc? When the question is of such nation-wide 
importance as that of reducing taxes, he can flock 
with his fellows and possibly win out. But the 
principle of flocks versus blocs is a difficult one to 
live up to, as it requires eternal vigilance. What 
chance, in the long run, has the ordinary citizen 
whiie organization continues to be the order of the 
day? Not much, we fancy, unless he, too, is willing 
to organize. Recognizing this situation, The Inde- 
pendent has wished well to The Liberal League, 
which is proceeding in the belief that if the great 
body of citizens of liberal, independent thought 
can be gathered together under some leadership, 
Congress will pay less attention to minority blocs. 
Certainly if The Liberal League were now far 
enough advanced to bring united forces to bear 
upon Congress, the hope of clean-cut legislation to 
reduce taxes would be more certain than it is today. 


Is the Soviet Discarding Its Ideals? 


ECRETARY HUGHES has thrown down the 

gage to the advocates of Soviet Russia. Mes- 
sages from Zinoviev, president of the Communist 
International, to the Workers’ Party in this coun- 
try have, it appears, been intercepted. Americans 
are urged to practice marksmanship in order to 
plant the red flag aloft the White House. Bidden 
to make good his claim, Mr. Hughes resorted to 
the higher criticism. He produced a copy of 
Izvestia, the official organ of the Soviet régime, to 
prove the identity of aims of the Soviet and the 
International. That was easy, even without the 
necessity, felt by some papers, of printing an un- 
decipherable passage of Russian in the original. 
But, asks the New York World, can you prove that 
the Soviet is agitating for revolution in America? 
The question, in our judgment, is entirely acad- 
emic, although we trust that Mr. Hughes will not so 
regard it, since he must possess the proof to back 
up his statement. The principles upon which the 
Soviet was founded included one which prescribed 
the overthrow of the “capitalistic” system the 
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world over, and if the Soviet today has not been 
working to destroy our democracy, then it has cer- 
tainly been unfaithful to its ideals. 


Republicans and Christmas 


ERE or hereabouts has been the fortunate sea- 

son of the year for the Republican Administra- 
tion at Washington. Two years ago it was sig- 
nalized by the Conference for the Limitation of 
Armament, which overnight dispelled the war 
clouds hanging over our relations with Japan. Last 
December Secretary Hughes announced at New 
Haven his plan of an international conference of 
experts to consider the case of Germany. This year 
at this season sees our three representatives sail- 
ing in order to participate in said conference, or 
at least in a conference similar in character to the 
one which Mr. Hughes proposed.. What influence 
can the American representatives be supposed to 
exert on this tangled situation when the interna- 
tional committee of bankers, called to study the 
problem, gave it up as a bad job? Well, much has 
happened since that unfortunate experience. 
France has tried on her own account to collect from 
Germany by occupying the Ruhr, without much 
success. . The British elections very evidently 
showed dissatisfaction with Mr. Baldwin’s foreign 
policy. Italy and Spain are seen much in each 
other’s company. The United States, in so far as 
it is represented by Secretary Hughes, has not 
found France in a very receptive mood. Finally, 
the value of the franc has dropped below five cents. 
France clearly is in no position to relish anything 
bordering on isolation. 


German Capital in Foreign Lands 


HE time is ripe for constructive suggestions, 

and we believe they can be made in spite of the 
limited scope of the conference. Both portions of 
it have rare possibilities. If, for example, it can 
be determined how much German capital has been 
invested in foreign lands, a troublesome bogey 
may be laid, in case it is proved that this is not 
much more than what Germany requires to con- 
duct her international business, or, if it is found 
to be a sum out of all proportion to this need, the 
public is entitled to know it. The other activity of 
the conference—to attempt to balance Germany’s 
budget and to stabilize her currency—is sure to ex- 
tend discussion to broad fields. While the problem 
is admittedly much more difficult than the similar 
problem undertaken by the League of Nations in 
the case of Austria, the broad lines of recovery 
marked out in this latter instance will be carefully 
studied by the commissioners. And if the three 
American representatives should agree that Ger- 
many’s budget can never be balanced or her cur- 
rency stabilized until this, that, and the other thing 
are done, their voice is certain to carry weight, 
not only in this country, but, as we believe, even in 
France. The whole Western world is eager to be 
instructed by impartial judges as to the large facts 
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in this German situation, and once they are gener- 
ally known it is not too much to expect that steps 
towards a big reconstruction will soon be taken. 


The Psychological Factor 


NY simple statement of the case is pretty sure 

to sound oversimplified. But we have put it 
thus in order to emphasize one factor which is all- 
important—the psychological. In America this 
takes the form of an eye-for-an-eye and a tooth- 
for-a-tooth philosophy. The Kaiser must be boiled 
in oil and every German must be made to suffer 
the punishment of the damned before there can be 
any hope of a rejuvenated Europe. In France the 
people are squarely behind M. Poincaré and reason 
thus: France has forty million souls; Germany 
has seventy millions, and the birth rate in Ger- 
many is higher than that in France. Ergo, when 
you have a villain by the throat, why let go? Such 
reasoning, such an attitude, is human and natural. 
The answer to it is this: Either Germany must be 
made to perish from the earth or else we must 
live with her. Take your choice. If we must live 
with her, then we must permit her to breathe and 
to have elbow-room. What are the facts about her 
present condition? These are what our commis- 
sioners will try to determine. When their report 
is made, then, if Germany is to be permitted to 
live and develop, the logical course can be decided 
upon. If popular opinion is in agreement as to 
this, France will be bound to fall into line. That 
is the reason why we have great confidence in the 
findings of the commission, even though ostensibly 
it is but an advisory committee to the Commission 
on Reparations. 


Fact or Legend? 


LTHOUGH heroic efforts are being made to 

solve the European problem, any number of 
persons can be found to insist that the tangled 
skein could easily be unraveled if two groups of 
bankers could only come to an agreement. 
according to this popular belief, hold the destiny of 
Europe in the hollow of their hands. Who are these 
bankers? Tell it not in Gath but at least one group 
is made up of pure Americans, and the other group 
consists of Americans and some who are not. Each 
group is afraid of the other and no compromise 
is possible. Hence Europe continues to bleed and 
widespread confusion must hinder world progress. 
We would not dignify such a story by recounting it 
in our pages if it had not inspired earnest, savage 
credence here, there, and everywhere. Popular 
belief also has it that the revolution in Mexico is 
financed by American capitalists. No amount of 
argument can debamboozle those who so assert. 
Newspapers should be so equipped as to hunt down 
such canards. But they aren’t. Apparently noth- 
ing short of a Foundation can ever hope to uproot 
such popular fictions, once they have been well 
planted. 


They, 
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Pity the Poor Editor 


é66/T\ HE chief dangers of the press are from com- 

mercialization and from the smug editor 
who thinks whatever is is right. Higher standards 
obtain in the smaller towns, where the editor is 
known and is personally responsible.” Such a state- 
ment, coming from a professor of journalism in 
the Middle West, is worth considering. The 
tendency today, especially in the East, is to sub- 
ordinate the editor. Mr. Munsey, Mr. Hearst, Mr. 
Curtis are the real geniuses. Have they not de- 
veloped newspaperdom along the lines of great in- 
dustries? Their wealth and their efficiency put 
the news of the whole world at the reader’s dis- 
posal. No more struggling newspapers will prey 
upon popular sympathy. The business of present- 
ing the news is like any other business in this day 
of large combines. We wonder. We think of one 
New York editor whose independent writings dug 
deep into the public mind until a capitalist made 
him subservient. Indeed, it used to be said that 
he was the most trenchant critic in America. Who 
ever talks of him now? Who, in fact, can identify 
his writings since the great moneyed mogul took 
over his paper? Standardization has become ‘the 
great god, at least in the large cities. Newspaper 
proprietors, working hand in hand with advertising 
agencies whose first consideration is mass circula- 
tion, are destroying the individual traits which 
used to make the editorial pages of the dailies a joy 
and an inspiration. Surely there are enough people 
left to support one metropolitan daily getting its 
main impulse from an accomplished, high-minded 
editor. In these days of public-spirited service we 
wish that a multi-millionaire would endow such a 


paper. 
Miracles , 


HILE the battle rages between the Modern- 

ists and Fundamentalists, the New York 
stage -and screen are having their say about mir- 
acles. In Bernard Shaw’s “Saint Joan” (Joan of 
Arc), which is presented by the Guild Theatre for 
the first time on any stage, an archbishop is heard 
discussing the conception of miracles with great 
sophistry. A miracle, it seems, is not a delusion 
because it propagates faith, even thcugh its super- 
natural element may be nothing more than a co- 
incident explainable by natural laws. The glorifica- 
tion of a coincident is frowned upon by the church 
only when it is directed to evil ends. Refined 
pragmatism this! The screen production of ‘The 
Ten Commandments” performs the miracle of 
actually demonstrating a miracle—the crossing of 
the Red Sea on dry land. After seeing it, one has 
no recourse but to believe, for to try to understand 
how the whole gigantic spectacle was engineered 
would tax the imagination more than accepting at 
its face value the wonderful scene of raging waters 
turning back upon themselves and later overwhelm- 
ing the Egyptians. 








Death and the New Poets 

N another column Mr. F. F. Brumback brings 

out an interesting and significant characteristic 
of the new poetry. By running through a brand- 
new anthology he discovers that each poet’s dearest 
pal is Death. Here is food for thought, which 
seems to contradict a very usual impression. For 
we had all been led to believe that peetry, having 
at length been freed from old-time shackles and 
stereotyped forms and thus made acceptable to the 
great masses, was focussed on reality. Purged of 
prettiness, it was capable at last of expressing 
accurately, realistically, man’s every-day acts and 
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aspirations. With Miss Amy Lowell it could easily 
sit astride a ridgepole, carpenter-fashion. This 
was making it do, without the appearance of cramp, 
the humble tasks in which Wordsworth for a period 
strove laboriously to instruct his muse. But com- 
panioning with Death is a very different matter. 
It suggests not modern realism, but a return to a 
crude form of romantic adventure—the kind in 
which poets for ages have delighted when very 
young. It is reminiscent of “The Sorrows of 
Werther” and the gloomy outpourings of many 
another German romantic who had not yet found 
himself. 


Give Medical Knowledge to Everybody 


coming thick and fast of the extent to which 

medical crooks and incompetents have been 
equipped with fake credentials to prey upon human 
life raise more than one question. ' Quite as im- 
portant as the question of ways and means to check 
such scoundrelism is the question whether it is 
possible to make the public more adequately self- 
protective against impostors. 

The avidity with which the human race buys gold 
bricks and hot air discourages expectation that 
elementary medical knowledge freely offered to the 
people would put an end to criminality and quack- 
ery in the practice of medicine, but it would dimin- 
ish the evil. Not counting morons, the American 
families that do their own doctoring with patent 
medicines, and get their surgery attended to by 
“natural bone setters,” or by the moré pretentious 
twisters, pounders, pokers, and punchers with 
Greek and Latin names; and who, when not too 
painfully ill, try to keep themselves in condition by 
jabbering something every day as a morning and 
evening exercise, are numbered by hundreds of 
thousands. In all probability a majority of them 
could be taught better. 

Their bad habits are the spawn of ignorance and 
prejudice. People in general know almost nothing 
of the underlying facts and principles on which 
scientific medicine rests, and they believe that the 
so-called “regular” practitioners of medicine are 
to all intents and purposes a secret society with 
trade union rules. For this deplorable state of 
mind the doctors have themselves in part to blame. 
Whether intentionally or not, they have too often 
talked and acted as if they accepted the mediaeval 
maxim that ignorance is the mother of devotion. 
Like the theologians they have too often assumed 
‘that they could hold the people in awe by talking a 
Janguage not understood by their patients, and by 
parading a code of ethics as a sacred mystery. 
There are excellent, reasons for the use of a precise 
nomenclature among themselves, and a large part 


[Noon shocking revelations that have been 


at least of their code of ethics is made up of such 
simple moralities as common honesty, propriety, 
and ordinary decency; but by making their lan- 
guage and their ethics sacrosanct they have un- 
necessarily queered their status. _ 

The rise of preventive medicine is a development 
of great promise. The achievements of medical 
research have suggested it and made it possible, 
and its vigorous development has, in turn, become 
a necessary condition to the generous maintenance 
and further triumphs of research. If the best 
results of cooperation are to be attained there must 
be an organized and sustained campaign of educa- 
tion. Medicine must get rid of its mystery busi- 
ness, and the “regulars” must break down a stub- 
born prejudice against them by taking the people 
into their confidence. They must show the public 
what they do and why they do it. They must make 
it clear to the average mind why they have a right 
to describe their teaching and practice as scientific, 
and wherein lies the difference between scientific 
medicine and quackery. 

The modern masses are eager for information. 
One has only to inform oneself upon’ “what is 
doing” in evening schools, continuation courses, 
popular lectures on scientific subjects, university 
extension and home study courses, to begin to real- 
ize the possibilities of these new agencies of in- 
struction. They should be turned to account for 
the protection of mankind in the vital matters of 
health and longevity. It is nonsense to suppose that 
a public, which can and does acquire an elementary, 
but sound and useful knowledge of mechanics and 
electricity, could not, if it had opportunity, acquire 
a sound and useful knowledge of the elementary 
facts and principles of scientific medicine, adequate 
for protection against charlatanry and fraud. 

The regular doctors should take up. this matter 
“in a serious way.” The medical schools should 
lead and organize. They should do it because their 
highest privilege is to save life. They should do 
it also because their own self-interest prescribes it. 
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Religious Tolerance 


N the following letter to the New York World, 
4 Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has some pertinent 
things to say on the present religious controversy: 

May I express my great admiration for the spirit in 
which, in the editorials published in your issues of 
December 5 and 18 entitled respectively “With All Un- 
charitableness” and “Fundamentalists and Liberals,” 
you interpret the controversy now going on in many of 
the churches? 

It is very important in the interests of the church and 
the cause which it proclaims that the public, especially 
as represented by those outside the church, should know 
and not be misled as to what the real point of the dif- 
ference is. You stated it extremely well when you said 
in your issue of December 18: 


“The root of the controversy is not in the Apostles’ Creed. 
It is not the doctrine of the Virgin Birth or of the bodily 
resurrection. It is in the right to freedom of conscience,” 


I also noticed that the same idea was aptly expressed 
in an interview published in your issue of December 19 
with Dr. William P. Merrill, pastor of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church of New York, in which he said: 


“The issue in all the Churches is basically the same. The 
fundamentalists believe that all other viewpoints than their 
own should be excluded. We believe the more viewpoints in 
the Church the better. They want authority. We want 
liberty. 

“This is not a controversy between the so-called modernists 
and fundamentalists. It is between the liberals who believe 
in tolerance and the clergy who don’t.” 


In the midst of all of this welter of excitement, con- 
troversy and even vituperation, to those of us who are 
interested, above all things else, in having the message 
of Christ interpreted to men in a way which will cause 
them to utter ever more truly His life in terms of their 
own lives it seems vitally necessary that we keep con- 
tinually before us the spirit in which we believe Jesus 
would himself have viewed this controversy. 

You certainly sum up the whole matter when you say 
that the intelligent man who is earnestly eager to see 
the will of God triumph in the world must assume the 
position that 


‘*. , . on points where the human mind has reached no final 
conclusion he will take his stand with those who trust their 
fellow-men, who welcome all witnesses and admit that as 
very insignificant parts of a tremendous universe they are 
not likely to know it all.” 


The foregoing quotations from your columns are in- 
deed admirable characterizations of the very heart of 
this controversy, and I am delighted to see that a news- 
paper like The World is 
not attempting to ex- 
press itself upon tlhe 
purely incidental feat- 
ures of this controversy 
but is devoting its com- 
ments so pertinently to 
those aspects of it which 
are really fundamental. 
It is a spirit of tolerance 
which we need above all 
else. 

J. D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 


Mr. Rockefeller has 
put his finger on the. 
weak spot of the con- 
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troversy. Intolerance in religion is altogether too 
suggestive of what our forefathers left in England 
three centuries ago. Not only the Christian spirit 
demands tolerance, but the controversy does, too, 
if it is to get anywhere. Chronologically the dis- 
cussion has thus far proceeded as such things gen- 
erally do. The radicals started it by allying them- 
selves with the radical tendencies of their several 
communities. Like their lay brethren, they began, 
five or six years ago, to worship the Great God 
Economics. Housing, the minimum wage, child 
labor, the brotherhood of man, especially in its 
economic bearings, successively engrossed their 
attention. 7 

Let not the radicals, look for sympathy be- 
cause the Fundamentalists have now begun to 
speak up and try to dominate the situation. The 
radicals themselves spared nobody’s feelings when 
they were so recklessly shooting their darts. They 
are not asking for quarter, we know, and neither 
are their adversaries. Each group is convinced of 
the rightness of its cause. But the time has mani- 
festly arrived when only a calm consideration of 
the claims of both sides will do any good. And 
even this is likely to lead to further animosity. For 
if intellectual integrity counts for anything, the 
two extremes of this controversy can never stay 
permanently together. The differences are too 
great. It is all very well to say that by making 
religion a practical influence in lives today dis- 
agreements as to creed can be smoothed over and 
kept from obtruding, since both groups are work- 
ing to produce a more humane, upright type of 
citizen. To argue thus is to deny the essential 
claims of religion, which are related principally to 
man’s spiritual life. In the first place, there can be 
no religion without an active belief in God and a 
consecration to His service on the part of His min- 
isters, and it has often seemed as though almost 
any layman possessed of humanitarian impulses 
could occupy the pulpit of a radical clergyman . 
quite acceptably, and that belief in God was about 
the last thing to which such a clergyman cared 
to give his attention. 

For ourselves, we are not worrying about the 
Fundamentalists. They have deep-seated religious 
beliefs which will stand modification without de- 
struction. But the radicals are experimenting with 
a great body of humanitarian feeling which needs 
wise guidance; it is the stuff of which religious 
devotion can be made if it is given the proper ideai 
to worship. But, in our judgment, the radicai 
clergyman, like his lay followers, thinks that be- 
cause he sets great store by the teachings of Jesus 
—Christ’s humanitarianism—he is therefore giv- 
ing religious instruction. If he emphasized all of 
Christ’s teachings, he would indeed be giving re- 
ligious instruction. But he forgets that what ani- 
mated all Christ’s activities, including His great- 
hearted: humanity, was His mystic belief in God 
and the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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Character as Security 
By Mary B. Brady 


HAT is the correct way, we are asking today, 
W to pay for the higher education of John and 
Mary. If father is not financially able, is it 
right that they should be dependent on the whim of 
wealthy but fussy Aunt Tabitha? If she is not “in the 
mood” and good fortune does not intercede in the way 
of an honorary scholarship, should it be necessary for 
the eager students to face the embarrassing situation 
of approaching rich friends or the local banker in the 
matter of a loan? Should the responsible young man 
er woman be compelled to put himself in a begging posi- 
tion in the process of financing his education, or, choos- 
ing the alternative, risk his health from overwork? 

The Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, New 
York City, believes that the solution of the problem of 
financing education independent of parent help, semi or 
pure charity, involves two elements— character and 
credit. It is now conducting a five-year experiment in 
granting loans to groups of selected students in properly 
qualified colleges. 

It is, in other words, a test of student reliability, in 
the power of the young man and woman to visualize the 
economic conditions which control the society in which 
they will shortly take an active place. 

While many colleges and other organizations are 
working on the important question of student aid, the 
position of the Harmon Foundation is unique in that it 
is the only agency which is definitely dedicated to the 
work of putting student loans on a decent business basis 
nationally. Organized in 1921 as a membership cor- 
poration, it does not exist for profit and any revenues 
that may be received are used for the further promul- 
gation of its work. Interest is particularly involved in 
the application of business principles to social and phi- 
lanthropic institution. Its policy is based on the 
premise that a gift of service is more permanent and of 
greater value than a donation of mere dollars. 

In applying these principles to the Division of Stu- 
dent Loans there are two main objectives in view. First, 
believing that the integrity of the selected student has 
been established beyond question, in the experience not 
only of the founder, but that of other business men who 
have made a practice of lending money to students on 
a business basis during the last three decades, a prac- 
tical demonstration of scientific methods of granting 
loans to students is being conducted over a term of 
five years. For this purpose a sum of $150,000 has been 
set aside and, in addition a number of financiers who 
are keenly interested in the plan, have loaned sums to 
be administered similarly. During the current year 
$45,000 will be available for such loans. 

The second objective is an extensive and practical in- 
vestigation of existing educational funds, not only as to 
amount, but experience and results in administration. 
The information which has already come in suggests 
that classification and standardization of student loan 
methods would be of great benefit to the proper financ- 
ing of education. The facts and deductions ‘of this 
survey will be made available to educators and others 


interested in student aid, with the hope that the Foun- 
dation may render real service, both through the accu- 
mulation of data on student loans and the demonstra- 
tion of scientific methods. 

In order to hasten the trial period, as well as select- 
ing none but the most conservative risks, loans are 
granted only to students in the Junior year or above in 
courses leading toward a degree in liberal arts or a 
profession. Preference is given the marginal] student 
whose work is in danger of being interrupted, or whose 
health might otherwise be impaired by overwork. Loans 
are made for not more than $250 in any one year, and 
no applications are received directly from students. 
There must be at least five desiring to borrow in order 
to form a college group. When an institution has sig- 
nified its willingness to codperate with the Harmon 
Foundation Group Plan, a faculty committee is ap- 
pointed to pass upon all applicants. After the first bene- 
ficiaries are chosen they meet to elect an advisory com- 
mittee to convene with the faculty members, one student 
for every five in the group. This joint body in turn 
chooses the beneficiaries for the ensuing year. In this 
way there is formed a perpetuating Student Loan Com- 
mittee in each affiliated college. 

In addition to the interest rate of 6 per cent., each 
student is required to pay a premium of 10 per cent. 
of the amount borrowed. One-fifth of this sum is ap- 
plicable in case of default in the entire group of affili- 
ated colleges for that year. The remaining four-fifths 
is to be used only in case of default in the particular 
group. As an added insurance feature each group is 
required to assist the Foundation in following up delin- 
quents, so that the whole may not suffer from the de- 
fault of any of the members. Thus, there is a four-fold 
check in obligation—to the Harmon Foundation, the 
affiliated college, the alma mater and lastly, the group 
of students themselves. No man who has assumed such 
an obligation would willingly risk starting in life with 
these facilities for spreading his reputation as “bad 
pay.” Moreover, when a student has satisfactorily es- 
tablished his credit by discharging his obligations in 
full, he receives a certificate of character, which in the 
cpinion of several] business men, should go far in giving 
him a desirable credit standing in commercial or pro- 
fessional life. While payments are due to begin in 
installments of $10 a month one year after graduation, 
or within three months if the student leaves school, a 
man or woman who settles his obligation within one 
year after graduation receives a discount of 6 per cent. 
on the amount actually borrowed. 

Forty-one colleges and universities are affiliated at 
present. They are representative of different kinds of 
institutions and are scattered widely over the United 
States. 

It is a challenge to the student body of the country 
to establish its integrity. Payments are just beginning 
to come in and from present indications those in charge 
of the work feel that their belief in the student has been 
amply justified. 
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The Most Popular Book of the Day 


By John A. Crone 


HEN Ameri- 
can historians a 
century hence 


study newspaper files of 
1923 and read about the 


abandon of drama and lit- Salvation Army. 


When you see a bulge on a man’s hip, do not 
jump to conclusions; it is as likely to be a Bible 
as a flask, for the Bible is fast becoming the most 
popular book in New York.—Commissioner Estill, 


heard that he was coming 
they laid in wait at the city 
gates all night, planning to 
kill him. Samson lay still; 
at midnight he rose, took 
away the doors of the gate 








erature or about sermons 

on the lack of morality and religion, they may lightly 
conclude that the generation living in the first quarter 
of the twentieth century had gone to perdition. On the 
other hand they will not fail to be impressed by the 
enormous amount of space devoted to feature articles of 
a religious nature. 

The drift of public interest is indicated by the phe- 
nomenal sale of Bibles (forty leading newspapers in this 
country are now offering their readers cheap editions 
of the “Book of Books”) and also by the fact that 
twenty newspaper syndicates this year sold biblical 
features to more than 800 newspapers in the United 
States and Canada. More than 200 papers carry two 
biblical features daily, nearly 150 carry three such fea- 
tures on Sunday and fifty carry four daily and Sunday. 

Newspapers have increased the space devoted to 
church news and carry more columns pertaining to 
religious controversies between sects, and between sci- 
entists and clergymen, than formerly. One of the best 
selling non-fiction books today is Giovanni Papini’s 
“Life of Christ.” 

Editors aim primarily to please their readers and, to 
a lesser extent, to give them what they need. Publish- 
ing articles about the Bible is giving the public what it 
wants, as well as what it needs. 

Commissioner Estill, of the Salvation Army, tells us, 
“When you see a bulge on a man’s hip, do not jump to 
conclusions: it is as likely to be a Bible as a flask, for 
the Bible is fast becoming the most popular book in 
New York.” 

One day a clergyman’s statement was wildly circu- 
lated in the press to the effect that church attendance 
had fallen off because of radio sermons. The following 
day the Federation of Churches published its annual 
report, which showed that church attendance had in- 
creased. Directly underneath the report of this item, 
a Philadelphia clergyman who frequently broadcasts his 
Sunday sermons thanked his radio audience for their 
many and generous contributions. On another page of 
the same edition of the paper a Cincinnati dispatch told 
that the Radio Bible Service Bureau would daily broad- 
cast a message from the Bible. 

“The Bible in Pictures and Text,” a daily feature in 
a number of newspapers, occupies a space of six inches. 
At the top is an illustration about four inches long and 
underneath it a short explanation or narrative to fit the 
picture. For instance, there is a portrait of “Samson 
carrying away the gates” and underneath it is: “The 
Philistines wanted Samson: they came against Israel 
and ruled them. Three thousand men of Israel bound 
Samson and brought him to the Philistines and they 
were pleased. The Lord gave Samson strength to break 
the cords and he slew a thousand men with the jawbone 
of an ass. Samson went to Gaza. When the Gazaites 


and posts, and carried them 
to the top of the hill.” 

“Do you know the Bible?” challenges one series of 
newspaper features. The reader’s curiosity is aroused 
when he reads ten questions daily, such as “Who was 
the first exile in Bible times?” or “Who was the first 
shepherdess?” The next day the answers refer him to: 
Genesis 3:24 and John 18:23-24. Some self-flattering 
persons, anxious to see how much they remember from 
Sunday School days, look forward to these daily ques- 
tions and answers; others want to recognize biblical 
characters and events familiar to them. 

One clergyman told me that such a feature increased 
the attendance at his Men’s Bible Class, and then 
pointed out that it was responsible for the attendance 
contest between the Men’s Bible Classes of Long Beach, 
California, and Kansas City, Missouri, which the latter 
city won. 

“A Daily Word,” by Henry van: Dyke, was subscribed 
to by more than forty papers immediately after it was 
offered. The following entitled “Silly Streaks in Wise 
Men” is typical: 

So doth a little folly him that is in reputation—EKcec. 10:1. 
Wisdom in the abstract is perfect, rounded and complete. But 
wisdom in the concrete, as we find it embodied in these whom we 
call wise men, always has cracks in it. 

There are faults in the gold-bearing vein. 

For example, the silly streak in Solomon, most sagacious of 


kings, seems to have been his insatiable fondness for the fair 
sex. 


The sermon emphasizes this point and then concludes: 


One Person alone, in all history, is free from flaws. Read 
Sidney Lanier’s poem, “The Crystal.”” Remember that Pontius 
Pilate said of Jesus: 

“T find no fault in Him.” 


William Jennings Bryan writes a weekly feature en- 
titled “A Bible Talk.” In a recent “talk” he explains 
“How Christianity Became a World Religion,” using as 
his text Acts 8:4-8, 14-17, 25. Mr. Bryan’s crusade 
against Darwinism greatly intensified the appeal of this 
weekly feature. 

More than 600 daily papers carry a Bible verse headed 
“Busy Man’s Corner,” of which the following is an 


example: 

Let your conversation be without covetousness; and be con- 
tent with such things as ye have. For He hath said, I will 
never leave thee, nor forsake thee.—Bible. Hebrews 13:5. 


Some twenty-five newspapers, owned by one man, carry 
a Bible text over the entire top of the editorial page. A 


recent text was: 


If My people shall humble themselves, and pray, and seek My 
face and turn from their wicked ways: then I will hear from 
heaven and forgive their sin—Chronicles 7 :14, 


Directly underneath the text is the name of the clergy- 
man who suggested it, and the name of his church. 

Professor Goodspeed’s American translation of the 
Bible is the latest feature to be distributed by news- 
paper syndicates. Many papers in the West, Middle 
West, and South are running this feature daily. 
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The American Newspaper 
By Fabian Franklin 


are far too much alike. They contain too many 

kinds of news, and display the various kinds with 
too little regard for their importance or even their in- 
herent interest, and with too much regard for the real or 
supposed demands of the public’s scent for up-to-the- 
minute information and for the spice of “human inter- 
est.” In consequence of all this, the newspapers do 
much less than they might be expected to do for the 
promotion of good sense, the satisfaction of good taste, 
and the cultivation of a genuine and effective interest in 
great public questions. 

It is probable that a large proportion of the thinking 
people of the country feel these things to be true; but 
it is one thing to feel them to be true and another thing 
to make a convincing exhibit of their truth. At the 
recent “jubilee” dinner of the Pennsylvania Society of 
New York, Mr. James M. Beck, who was one of the 
erganizers of the Society twenty-five years ago, under- 
took to show up not only the defects of the newspapers, 
but also the defects of our time as mirrored in the news- 
papers. Contrasting the newspaper of today with the 
newspaper of a quarter of a century ago, he drew the 
conclusion, not only that there had been a sad falling off 
in the newspaper standard of news, but that this falling 
off was paralleled in a like decline of the sense of values 
among the people at large; and he argued, naturally 
enough, that although the newspaper defends its prac- 
tice on the ground that it supplies what the public de- 
mands, yet it cannot escape the responsibility of itself 
being in large part the creator of that demand by its 
constant and insistent purveying of the supply. 

Mr. Beck is a very able and persuasive speaker, and 
since I believe his main thesis to be correct I naturally 
followed with sympathetic interest all that he said in 
support of it. Yet I have to confess that his citation of 
specific facts was far from conclusive; it is not difficult 
to explain away most of them as mere evidence of the 
change of circumstance and not of any decline of 
standards either in the newspapers themselves or in the 
public at large. And yet the essence of his charge—or, 
perhaps I should say, what I conceive to be the essence 
of his charge—remains thoroughly true. 

That American newspapers are too big and that they 
are too much alike are facts very closely related to each 
other. Both spring from the desire to attract to the 
paper as many diverse elements of the population as pos- 
sible. Of course, this is not literally attempted; indeed, 
considering how strong is the urge toward this all- 
inclusive appeal, the wonder is that so considerable a 
proportion of our newspapers cultivate in many re- 
spects a very high standard of excellence. But if you 
are constantly reaching out for new readers, readers of 
a different type from those you already reach, you are 
almost inevitably bound to throw to the winds your own 
standards of fitness. By great skill in the arrangement 
of the news, by massing the various kinds so that the 
reader may regard the kind in which he is not interested 
as practically non-existent, you may reduce this evil 
of bigness to a minimum; but few newspaper owners 
or editors have the courage to do even this. And the 
possibility of it is sadly hindered by the pernicious prac- 


\ MERICAN newspapers are far too big, and they 


tice—to which Mr. Beck justly calls emphatic attention 
—of beginning as many items of “big news” as possible 
on the first page and scattering the continuations 
throughout the paper. Few more salutary changes could 
be made by any newspaper of great standing than the 
abolition of this demoralizing device. 

Mr. Beck is none too emphatic in his characterization 
of the effect which the vast daily flood of newspaper 
matter produces upon the mind of the average man; and 
he very properly raises the question “whether the ca- 
pacity for thought and action is not being dulled by the 
multiplicity of subjects which each day are crowded on 
his brain.” It is, of course, physically possible for the 
reader to ignore nine-tenths of the paper, and read only 
the one-tenth he thinks worth while; and indeed he 
actually does something of the kind as a matter of in- 
stinctive self-defence. But he does not, and can not, do 
it well. After “reading in fragments fifteen or twenty 
different and unrelated topics,” he is little likely to 
have gained much enlightenment or mental pleasure. 

With the tendency of newspapers to drift into fewer 
and fewer hands, the chance of escape from this current 
that makes for bigness and sameness is apparently be- 
coming less and less. Only a few months ago, one of 
the two evening papers in New York that had individual 
character was sucked into the whirlpool, and now the 
remaining one is suffering the same fate. Then the 
Globe was consolidated with Mr. Munsey’s Sun; now 
it is the Evening Post that has been bought up by Mr. 
Curtis, who owns the Philadelphia Ledger and Evening 
Ledger. The Evening Post will, in the nature of things, 
not be absolutely merged with the Evening Ledger, but 
there is every reason to fear that it will be a mere New 
York twin of the Philadelphia’ paper. 

In the best American newspapers as they are today, 
there is a great deal to admire and to value. In point of 
accuracy and of truthful intent, they are probably, on 
the whole, superior to those of any previous period in 
our history. So, too, they are in the comprehensiveness 
of their range. But they are by no means so in point 
of individuality ; and their comprehensiveness, not being 
counterpoised by a vigorous exercise of editorial per- 
spective, is perhaps as much a curse as a blessing. To de- 
viate from the general fashion is not easy; to make such 
deviation a success requires a high degree of ability, and 
courage, and resolution, besides a liberal supply of capi- 

tal. But I believe the thing can be done, and certainly 
few things are better worth attempting than that of get- 
ting out a newspaper of moderate size and distinctive 
character, a newspaper not meant for everybody but 
embodying sensible ideas of what should go into it and 
what should be left out, what should be given ample 
space and what should be dismissed with brief men- 
tion. To say that such an undertaking would be sure 
to succeed would be absurd; but to say that it would be 
sure to fail would be not a whit less absurd. In point 
of fact some of the most signal successes in American 
journalism have been achieved by owners or editors who 
followed their own notions and not the notions that 
seemed to be everybody’s; two very conspicuous in- 
stances being those of the Kansas City Star under Mr. 
Nelson and the New York Times under Mr. Ochs. 
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Parliament Shakes Off the Cabinet Yoke 


By Herbert W. Horwill 


it in order to secure a date for introducing their meas- 


liament paid the American Congress the compli- 

ment of imitation. The first instance of Ameri- 
canization was the enactment of a law providing for 
the payment of members. The second was the concen- 
tration of the pollings at a general election, with the 
slight exception of the University constituencies, into 
a single day, instead of spreading them out, as the prac- 
tice hitherto had been, over a period of a week or two. 
A third approximation of the British to the American 
system appears to be now impending, as an unforseen 
result of the extraordinary party composition of the new 
House of Commons. The failure of any one of the three 
parties to obtain a majority is likely to lessen the power 
of the Cabinet in legislation and correspondingly in- 
crease that of the House itself. That is to say, it will 
substitute government by Parliament for government 
by the Cabinet, and in that respect will bring the British 
practice appreciably nearer the American. 


T WICE within recent years has the British Par- 


At all times it is formally by votes of the Parliamen- | 


tary majority that legislation is enacted. But under 


normal conditions it is really by the voice of the Cabinet, © 


which has this Parliamentary majority at its back, that 
the course of legislation is determined. The most im- 
portant bills of the session are introduced by a Minister 
as the spokesman of the Cabinet that has devised and 
approved them. It is true that any private member has 
the right to introduce a bill on his own initiative, but 
in his endeavor to get it on to the statute-book he is 
severely handicapped in more ways than one. 

In the first place, the congestion of Parliamentary 
business nowadays is so great that there is little time to 
spare for the legislative enterprises of private members. 
There are certain essential matters, such as appropria- 
tions for the public services, that necessarily have right 
of way, and there are apt to be other Administration 
proposals that can plead scarcely less urgency. Accord- 
ingly, only a small proportion of the weekly Parlia- 
mentary schedule can be allotted to private members; 
so small, indeed, that they have to ballot for places on 


ures. Moreover, toward the close of the session the 
needs of the Administration itself often become so press- 
ing that even this opportunity is temporarily withdrawn 
and the whole of the time of the House is claimed by 
the Government. 

Then, too, a private member can exercise no authority: 
He can put on no “whips.” The most that he can: do is 
to trust to the merits of his case, and hope ‘that his 
arguments will prove so convincing that they will secure 
the endorsement of his proposal by the majority of his 
fellow-members. 

A Cabinet, on the other hand, is not only much more 
favorably situated with. respect to the time at its dis- 
posal but is also in a much stronger position as regards 
the influence it can wield over the votes of the House. 
Its winning card, if all other expedients fail, is an appeal 


to the instinct pt self-preservation. Readers of Walter 


Bagehot’s treatise on “The English Constitution”—a 
book which, after half a century, is still the most valu- 
able exposition of its subject—will remember. the em- 
phasis he lays again and again on the tremendous power 
possessed by a Prime Minister through his ability to 
hold over the House the threat of a “dissolution of Par- 
liament,” 7. e., a general election. If Parliament will not 
pass his measures, he will resign and “appeal to the 


country.” 

Now most of the 600 persons who, at a considerable 
cost of money and effort, have secured the coveted prize 
of membership of the House of Commons prefer to 
leave well enough alone. The last thing they want is to 
incur this expenditure all over again, with the risk of 
losing their seats into the bargain. Those who repre- 
sent a minority party are, of course, the least affected 
by this consideration. There is at any rate a chance 
that the swing of the pendulum at the next election may 
turn the minority into a majority and bring within its 
reach the various offices of state which constitute the 


' “plums” of the British political system. But the party 


that is already in office cannot hope for anything better 
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than it is enjoying at present, and it is naturally reluc- 
tant to take any course which exposes its dominant posi- 
tion to the hazards of electoral warfare. 

Again and again discontented members of the majority 
party have been induced to swallow unpalatable Admin- 
istration measures by the fear of having to fight once 
more for their seats if they revolted. In the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries this threat of a dissolution has 
proved every whit as persuasive as the bribes which 
the public opinion of the day permitted an eighteenth- 
century Premier to employ in maintaining his Parlia- 
mentary supremacy. 

The power of the Cabinet to make the House do its 
bidding was naturally enhanced during the World War, 
when Parliament came to be little more than a rubber 
stamp for giving a technical sanction to the decrees of 
the group of men who ran the government. It was easy 
to quiet any remonstrance by the plea that the ministry 
possessed firsthand and secret information of the high- 
est moment, which it would be against the national 
interest to divulge. If everybody only knew, everybody 
would agree. Moreover, it was of supreme importance 
that the harmony of the nation should be preserved in 
face of the enemy. Dissension within Parliament would 
be a godsend to the Central Powers. So the House of 


Commons, for sessions together, rendered as obedient - 


service to the dictates of the Cabinet as though its mem- 
bers had been no more than Civil Service clerks. 
Immediately after the recent election it was com- 
monly predicted that its indecisive result would compel 
a succession of frequent general elections in the near 
future. That expectation lasted for only a few days. 
It was soon realized that the British public, having al- 
ready suffered from the disturbance of two elections 
within thirteen months, would insist on a breathing- 
space before being again asked to register an electoral 
verdict. With this popular mood prevailing, the action 
of any Prime Minister who appealed to the country ex- 
cept for some especially urgent cause would be strongly 
resented, and this resentment would express itself in 
unmistakable and painful fashion at the polts. Further, 
it came to be rumored that, even if a Prime Minister 
were misguided enough to seek another election, the 
King—with whon, after all, rests the option of either 
granting or refusing a Prime Minister’s request for a 
dissolution of Parliament—would probably say “No.” 
He could quite reasonably suggest that there was no 
ground to anticipate a different result so soon, and that 
therefore whoever was at the head of the Administra- 
tion must do his best to carry on with the Parliament 
at present in being. If the task proved too much for 


him, it would be open to him to resign and give a suc- . 


cessor the opportunity of seeing what he could do. 

For the next year or two, then, the British Prime 
Minister, whoever he may be, will be practically de- 
barred from exercising one of the most potent of the 
weapons wielded by his predecessors. He will no longer 
be able to say to his followers in the House, “Vote for 
my bills, or quit.”” On the contrary, he will be under the 
compulsion of so framing his policies as to make them 
acceptable to the House on their merits. And they will 
have to satisfy the whole House, and not merely a pre- 
ponderant section of it. For in the new Parliament no 
party has a clear majority, and a combination of any two 
of these parties will be able to bring to naught the 
schemes of the third. 
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A. B.C. Death 


By Frank Fullerton Brumback 


N reading an anthology of new verse I notice that 
| melancholy is the guiding spirit of modern poetry. 

Joy is inartistic. You may sing merely of gloom 
and be a minor poet but the masters of the art must 
chant of Death. This anthology is so arranged that the 
poets march in orderly sequence according to their 
names from A to Z. Death stalks through the whole 


alphabet. 

A—Conrad Aiken.............. Portrait of One Dead. 
“We’ll never know, you say, for she is dead.” 
B—William Rose Benet............ The Horse Thief. 
“Go dig my grave.” 

C—Alice Corbin............. On the Acequia Madre. 
“Death has come to visit us today.” 
D—Mary Carolyn Davies................. Cloistered. 
“The sun is dying.” 

E—T. S. Eliot............. Whispers of Immortality. 
“Webster was much possessed by Death.” 
F—John Gould Fletcher............... Arizona Tales. 
“And the smell of a dead horse.” 
G—Wilfrid Wilson Gibson.................. Oblivion. 
“Lapt in dead night King Cheops lies asleep.” 
H—Helen Hoyt................eeceee Rain at Night. 
“O love, I had forgot that we must die.” 
J—Orrick Johns............... Songs of Deliverance. 
“How often have I intercepted thee, O Death.” 
K—Aline Kilmer........... For All Ladies of Shalott. 
“But singing, in her song she died.” 
L—William Laird.......... Traumerei at Ostendorff’s. 
“The trumpet summons of imperial Death.” 
M—Edgar Lee Masters............ccccccccce Silence. 
“And there is the silence of the dead.” 
N—Robert Nichols................... By The Wood. 
“Whose lips repeat a silent—‘Dead! All Dead!’ ” 
ee a . ee In The Mohave. 
“Like age at prayer for death.” 

P—Pateaic Welarse soe es ee SS AGES EES Ideals. 
“To the death that I shall meet.” 

R—Edwin Arlington Robinson......... Richard Cory. 
“Went home and put a bullet through his head.” 
DT IE 5 5.50 00k sav nes taaseueei wows Killers. 
“If I should pass the tomb of Jonah.” 

T—Sara Teasdale.............. Pe ere After Death. 


“And will my soul remember 
To speak when I am dead.” 
U—Louis Untermeyer.............. Words for a Jig. 
“Dying on the careless ground that 
Gave thee birth.” 
W—Anna Wickham................-. The Tired Man. 
“And let us sit by the fire 
Patient till we die.” 


Y—William Butler Yeats....... That The Night Come. 
“For what proud death may bring.” 
Z—Marya Zaturensky................. An Old Tale. 


“But she is dead—one must not think of her.” 

It may appear strange that there are no poets whose 
names begin with I, Q, V or X, but no doubt other 
singers will be found whose names will fill in the gaps 
and who will have new designs on Death. Then the 
Alphabet of Death will be complete. 
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Profiteers and Fascisti 
By Charles Henry Meltzer 


American banker, of course responsible, told a 
reporter who had gone to interview him that he 
regretted the non-existence of an American Mussolini. 
From a banker’s lips this statement did seem startling. 
Perhaps the speaker, when he made it, was not thinking 
of the Dictator’s foreign policy, but of the good that 
he had done in his own country by reforming old abuses. 
The neglected middle classes the 
world over may soon long for more 
Mussolinis, if the new movement 
the Fascisti are now planning in 
order to kill profiteering—with, in- 
cidentally, maybe, some profiteers 
—should prove successful. This 
movement is described as “vast and 
wide.” It will be pushed, no doubt, 
with the determined earnestness 
which has marked everything at- 
tempted by the Fascisti. 

The first purpose of the well- 
organized and serious fight now 
starting to bring down the cost of 
living in the Peninsula will be to 
eliminate, wherever that is possible, 
the superfluous middlemen. _Ital- 
ians, like Americans and others, 
have long groaned under the op- 
pression of those parasites. They 
know very well, as we do, that by 
getting rid of all unnecessary ob- 
stacles, between the producer and the consumer, food, 
clothing, and most other things essential to their lives 
and health could be reduced to something near the pre- 
war prices. The headquarters of the movement, for the 
present, will apparently be Turin. There the first drastic 
measures will be taken. And if Turin is able to achieve 
its ends, the example will be imitated throughout Italy. 

Experiments, on a small scale, have had results which 
are encouraging. The various paste, macaroni, and the 
like are the staple foods of Italians. By eliminating 
parasitic agents, it has been demonstrated in some in- 
stances that these staples, and potatoes too, of the best 
quality could be bought for about a quarter of the 
wicked current prices. If persuasion of itself does not 
suffice to stop the profiteering scandals, the reformers 
may resort to actual force. They may, for instance, try 
to curb the parasites by treating them with large doses 
of castor oil. This method had been employed with 
great effect by the Fascisti to subdue their political ad- 
versaries. Mussolini has, however, disapproved of its 
continued use—in politics. He might not mind if it 
were tried on profiteers. 

In the United States we know that cheap goods are 
regarded suspiciously and avoided by many purchasers. 
‘Ask any storekeeper on Broadway or Fifth Avenue and 
you will learn that it is often easier to dispose of high- 
priced wares than to sell the same articles to customers 
on fair terms. Even in Italy, it would seem from the 
testimony of storekeepers who attended a recent meet- 
ing called to discuss ways and means in connection with 
the new movement, customers are distrustful of the 


A FEW days ago, before sailing for New York, an 





rare efforts made to put down the cost of merchandise. 
Snobbery, you see, is not confined to England or the 
United States. It has struck root in all the Western 
civilization. 

As a preliminary to the realization of the desired 
reforms, an educational campaign is being organized 
by the Turin Fascisti leaders, to explain the benefits 
that may be expected from concerted action. In Rome 
and elsewhere, and more particu- 
larly in official circles, what is now 
happening in Turin is being 
watched with keen and careful in- 
terest: It would put hope into a 
dozen other nations if the Italians, 
in their fight against oppression by 
their economic slave-drivers, should 
apply their proud motto, “Italia 
fara da se,” to the facts of daily 
life. In international questions 
their Dictator has remembered it. 
And, which means more, he has 
acted, as it suggests, with supris- 
ing thoroughness. Till lately we 
were apt to think of the Latins as 
impractical and too fanciful. It 
would be strange if one or two of 
these “impractical” countries were 
to accomplish what in America and 
England has seemed unattainable. 

We may be sure that it was not 
a mere coincidence which prompted 
the announcement by the Spanish Directorio of a paral- 
lel movement to repress the profiteers. In Spain, as in 
the rest of Western Europe, people have been fleeced 
and flouted by unscrupulous commercialism. They have 
been paying through the nose for their necessaries and 
luxuries. With an astuteness which he unquestionably 
owes to the example of the Italian “Duce,” Gen Primo 
de Rivera, in order to promote the popularity of his 
Government, took the initiative in what virtually 
means the outlawing of the offending land-sharks. Nor 
was it a coincidence which inspired the Spanish chief 
with the idea of beginning his attack on the H. C. L. 
by commanding the superfluous middlemen to suppress 
themselves or bear the consequences. Those who per- 
sist in their nefarious practices by exacting unfair 
commissions will not escape with a mere dose of castor 
oil. They will—be shot. Just “pour encourager les 
outres,” as the French say. 

This thrilling and well-timed pronunciamiento has 
been received by all, except those whom it threatens, 
with gratitude and enthusiasm. Public opinion in our - 
country might object to shooting or electrocuting the 
worst robbers. In Spain, you see, they do not share our 
squeamishness. They seem bent on stamping out their 
profiteers, even if they have to shoot, or burn, or hang 
them “high as Haman.” 

The Fascista movement may have come to stay. It 
was born (in a vile form, indeed) in Russia, with 
Leninist Bolshevism. From Russia it was carried into 
Italy, and it has spread in a very different form to other 
countries of Western Europe. Venice, Italy 








Domestic Affairs 
Secretary Hughes’ Tilt With Moscow 


UST as Congress was preparing to 

enjoy its recess over the holidays, 
having done nothing but run around in 
its own three-ring circus, Secretary 
Hughes stepped forward to entertain a 
public avid for sensation. On Decem- 
ber 18, acting on instructions from the 
President, he. advised the Soviet Gov- 
ernment that America saw no reason 
for entering into. negotiations looking 
.to an agreement. In the _ statement 
transmitted to Russia he said: 

If the Soviet authorities are ready to 

repeal their decree repudiating Russia’s 
obligations to this country and appropri- 
ately recognize them, they can do so. 
’ It requires no conference or negotiations 
to accomplish these results, which can and 
should be achieved at Moscow as evidence 
of good faith. 

The American Government has not in- 
curred liabilities to Russia or repudiated 
obligations, 

Most serious is the continued propagan- 
da to overthrow the institutions of this 
country. This Government can enter into 
no negotiations until these efforts directed 
from Moscow are abandoned. 

The following day Secretary Hughes 
made public what purported to be inter- 
eepted instructions from the Russian 
Communist leader, Zinoviev, President 
of the Communist International and 
President of the Petrograd Soviet, to 
the Workers’ Party of America to agi- 
tate for the “raising of the red flag over 
the White House.” This brought .the 
fire of Senator Borah and other Sena- 
tors who favor recognition of the Mos- 
cow Government. They challenged Sec- 
_ retary Hughes to produce evidence: to 
show that Moscow was carrying on such 

propaganda in the United States. 
It transpired that in an issue of 
Izvestia, the official organ of the Soviet 
Government, .that for November 7, 
1922, a copy of which is in the posses- 
. sion of the State Department at Wash- 
ington, Steklov, the editor, had ex- 
plained the virtual identity of aims of 
the International and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. This, in the judgment of Sec- 
retary Hughes, was sufficient proof 
that instructions issued by the Presi- 
dent of the International are in effect 
instructions issued by the Soviet. 

Chairman William R. Green of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House made public the Mellon Tax Re- 
duction Bill on December 28, being 
forced to do so when, through a leak, a 
portion of the bill had become generally 
known. 

Although the several hundred amend- 
ments to the Revenue Law are of a 
highly technical nature, the purport of 
the bill can be set forth with just 
enough detail to make it easily intelli- 
gible to the unskilled reader. 

Secretary Mellon would have the 
surtax begin at 1 per cent. on net in- 
comes from $10,000 to $12,000; would 


much .would be unwise 
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provide an additional 1 per cent. for 
each additional $2,000 up to $36,000, 1 
per cent. additional for the next $4,000, 
and would then add 1 per cent. for each 
$6,000 up to a maximum of 25 per cent. 
on net incomes of $100,000 or more. ° 
Under the present law, surtaxes be- 
gin at 1 per cent. on net incomes be- 
tween $6,000 and $10,000, and scale 
upward to a maximum of 50 per cent. 
on net incomes exceeding $200,000. 
The new bill also provides that the 
normal tax on incomes shall be 3 per 
cent., where it now is 4.per cent., and 
6 per cent., where it now is 8 per cent— 
a reduction which the»Treasury esti- 
mates will result in a decrease of 
revenue of $91,600,000 a year. 
Provision also is made in the bill that 
25: per cent. of “earned incdine,” which 
is defined: as wages, salariég and pro- 
fessional fees, shall be coynted as ex- 
empt in computing income’ tax returns. 
‘The greater part of this exemption is 
expected to fall to-those having small 
in¢omes, with the result that the Treas- 
ury expects a reduction of $97,500,000 
from this section alone. -:s 
. A provision of the bill ‘ceatemplates 
‘the outright repeal of the present taxes 
on! telegrams, telephone and radio mes- 
sages, theatre admissions*andvof cer- 
tain other nuisance taxes, ihcluding the 
levies on silver plated flat silverware, 
pencils and fountain pens selling for 
not more than $1, and clocks and 
watches selling for not more than $5. 
There are also numerous provisions 
to put an end to tax eva- 
which are designed to 
sions. 


The California Primaries 


President Coolidge’s 
advisers are not at one 
‘concerning the desirabil- ° 
ity of his invading Hir- 
am Johnson’s State in 
order to secure delegates. 
As Mark Sullivan ex- 
plains in the New York 
Tribune, the California 
law stipulates that the 
vote shall be counted not _ 
by districts but in the © 
State as a whole. Thus’ 
in order to get anything 
President Coolidge would 
have to receive a major- 
ity of all votes cast. If 
he did, all of the twenty- 
nine delegates would be 
intructed to vote for 
him and none for John- 
son, and vice versa if 
Johnson won a majority 
of the votes. Some of 
the President’s advisers 
feel that to attempt. so 


since it might look as if 
Mr. Coolidge were going 
out of his way to humili- 
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What the World Is Doing 
Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


ate Senator Johnson in his own terri- 
tory—a thing which might stir the 
resentment of Californians friendly to 
the President. 

Liquor in Washington 

The question of the illicit use of li- 
quor in the capital and the status of 
foreign diplomatic establishments in 
connection with attempts to enforce the 
Volstead act is rapidly approaching a 
climax as a result of seizures made by 
revenue agents just before Christmas. 

The specific activity on the part of 
the police: which caused the present 
flare-up was an attempt to seize liquor 
belonging to the First Secretary of the 
Polish Legation. The State Depart- 
ment properly’ intervened on the prin- 
ciple of the immemorial privilege of 
diplomatic immunity. 

Not a few Washingtonians were said 
to be not a little nervous when it was 
further reported that among the effects 
taken by the police f_om a bootleg ring 
was a list of the names of prominent 
patrons. If the list ever existed it im- 
mediately disappeared after this report 
was printed. 


Is the Klan Kleaning House 


Edward Young Clarke, who professes 
to be one of the founders of the Ku 
Klux Klan and once the Imperial Giant, 
Past Imperial Wizard, sent a long letter 
to President Coolidge on December 27 
in which he asserted that the Klan, as 
now operated, was becoming a “real 


Lower Manhattan at night seen from Governor’s Island 
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The revolution in Mexico. Rebel wounded are shown lying on flat cars and tended by women camp followers 


menace to ow and order, individual 
rights and liberties, and democratie po- 
litical government.” 

Mr. Clarke asserted that he had 
positive and indisputable information 
proving that the Klan. had degen- 
erated to the point of playing selfish, 
petty politics and indulging in law- 
lessness. 


Mr. Bok’s New Peace Offer 


Announcement of the winner of the 

contest initiated by Mr. Edward W. Bok 
for the purpose of advancing the peace 
of the world, will be made on January 
7. Just before Christmas the jury, of 
which Mr. Elihu Root is chairman, 
stated that it had picked the winner 
from among the 22,165 contestants. The 
winning plan will be submitted to the 
American people through the press and 
it is hoped that the referendum will be 
such as to reflect the majority sentiment 
of the country. 
’ The original Bok Peace Award Con- 
test, providing a prize of $50,000 for the 
person submitting the best practicable 
plan for establishment of world peace, 
was announced on July 2 last. An ad- 
ditional prize of $50,000 was announced, 
contingent upon the approval, in sub- 
stances and intent, by the United States 
of the winning peace program, or in 
case the jury of award decided a suffi- 
cient amount of popular support for the 
plan had been evidenced to warrant the 
extra prize. The contest closed on No- 
vember 15. 

Mr. Bok now states in the January 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly that if the 
American people approve the plans se- 
lected by the jury he will take a second 
step towards the advancement of world 
peace much wider in scope and will offer 
a larger award than the $100,000 which 
represents the total award of the pres- 
ent contest. 


Gambling at 12,000 Miles 
The press of the country found ma- 
terial for a front-page story when it 
became known that. Lieutenant Osborne 
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The most decorated member of the 68th 

Congress is Representative B. Carroll Reese 

of Tennessee, wearing distinguished medals 

awarded him for heroism by Generals 

Pershing, Petain, Hale, Chilton, and 
Colonel Lewis 


C. Wood, son of Governor General 
Wood and stationed in the Philippines, 
had played the market, via cable and 
Wall Street, to the tune of an $800,000 
gain. His winnings, it seems, were 
made principally in stock of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey. Wall 
Street was interested to know how he 
did it at that distance and official cir- 
cles at Washington, together with the 





press of the country, were interested to 
know what was going to be done about 
it. Secretary. Weeks has now called a 
halt on these transactions, even though 
they were of a private nature. The 
press as a whole agrees that Lieutenant 
Wood showed bad taste, to say the least, 
by these activities, considering the fact 
that his father fills an exalted position 
and is very much in the public eye just 
now. 
The Religious Controversy 


There are hopeful signs that the. con- 
troversy raging in the Protestant. Epis-, 
copal Church will proceed. under less 
hectic conditions. At a meeting last 
week attended by six bishops, the deans 
of two theological schools, a rector, and 
two leading laymen representing 
Conservatives and Modernists, the fol- 
lowing sentiment was unanimously ex- 
pressed: “We believe that the right 
solution of difficulties within the Church 
will be found not in controversy but 
through conference.” 


Education 


Dr. Butler of Columbia, speaking 
last week before the State Education 
Association of Pennsylvania, went 
right to the heart of our educational 
weakness in this country. He said: 

The reason the school breaks down at 
so many points is because it is overloaded 
with tasks that do not belong to it. More 
and more the school is being asked to take 
over the duties and responsibilties of the 
family, the Church and the many-sided 
associations of which human society is com- 
posed. Properly conceived, the school is 
but one element or agent in the work of 
education. 

Let us strive to put machinery and 
formalism, even the necessary machinery 
and the needed formalism, as much in the 
background as possible and exalt the 
teacher to his place of honor. Offer him 
the best training that scholarship and ex- 
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perience can suggest. Reward him as be- 
comes a leader in the neighborhood’s life. 
Give to him the recognition which belongs 
to his station and the commanding import- 
ance of his task. Do these things and the 
American system of education will con- 
tinue to grow in power and in usefulness 
for generations to come. . FE 


The Entente 


T HE personnel of the two committees 
of experts who are to serve as. ad- 
visory to the Reparation Commission 
was completed on December 26. The 
third American to be selected is Henry 
Robinson, President of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles. Generally 


conceded to be an excellent choice, he_ 


will serve with the two other able 
Americans, Owen D. Young, Chairman 
of the Board of the General Electric 
Company, and_ Brigadier - General 
Charles G. Dawes, First Director of the 
Budget. The Committees, who will 
meet in Paris on January 14, will at- 
tempt to accomplish two things: 1, to 
balance Germanys budget; 2, to ascer- 
tain the amount of private capital 
which Germans have succeeded in in- 
vesting outside their own country. 
Guesses as to this amount vary greatly 
—all the way from half a billion dol- 
lars to two or three billion dollars. One 
American who on his own account has 
made a careful study of German condi- 
tions inclines to the former figure and 
says that about two-thirds of this 
amount Germans would normally need 
to have in foreign lands in order to fa- 
cilitate their international dealings. 


England 


ITH the news of the resignation 
of Sir Auckland Geddes, British 
Ambassador to the United States, 
comes word that Sir Esme William 
Howard, Ambassador at Madrid, and 
one-time counsellor of the British Em- 
bassy in Washington, may be appoint- 
ed to fill his place. The New York 
Tribune states that Sir Auckland’s re- 
tirement is due entirely to the condition 
of his health and to the eye trouble 
from which he has been a sufferer for 
years. 

English domestic news of importance 
is centered on the present railway and 
mining disputes. Both industries are 
facing the probability of a strike, de- 
pending on the result of balloting in 
their respective labor unions on term- 
ination or continuence of the existing 
national wages agreement. In the case 
of the railways the voting is to be on 
definite acceptance or rejection of the 
wages award agreed to by the National 
Union of Railwaymen. The ballots are 
returnable January 2, and in the event 
of rejection further negotiations will 
take place before any strike is called, 
according to semi-authoritative state- 
ments. 


France 
Loss of the Dixmude 
HE giant dirigible Dixmude, which 
had been gone from its base near 
Toulon for ten days, was despaired of 
on December 28, when the body of the 
Dixmude’s commander, Lieutenant Du- 
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The bursting of the dam of the artificial lake of Gleno caused great damage to the 
district of Dezzo, Italy, sweeping away factories and homes and overflowing the lands 


plessis de Grenandan, was found by 
fishermen six miles off the fishing vil- 
lage of Sciacca, Sicily. Also the cap- 
tain of a steamship has stated that on 
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Ambassador Kellogg and Mrs. Kellogg as 
they sailed for England where Mr. Kellogg 
will assume office as Ambassador. He 
succeeds George Harvey 


December 23 he saw the Dixmude driv- 
ing at a speed estimated at 120 miles an 
hour before a hurricane sweeping over 
the Mediterranean. Experts agree 
that the Dixmude could not long 
weather such a tempest. 

A political treaty has been drafted 
between France and Czechoslovakia and 
is now in the hands of Premier Benes 
in Prague. This treaty, it is generally 
felt, will be followed by a military 





treaty definitely tying together the for- 
tunes of the two Republics. As Czecho- 
slovakia is the most important member 
of the Little Entente France’s position 
on the continent will be greatly 
strengthened. 


Germany 


ARLEYS between Paris and Berlin 

on the Ruhr continue to take place 
with as yet no definite results. In the 
meantime the verdict in the Diisseldorf 
police trial, in which the French mili- 
tary court sentenced Dr. Griitzner, 
president of the Diisseldorf district, to 
20 years hard labor, and several police 
officers and men to imprisonment rang- 
ing from three months to 10 years for 
having obeyed Dr. Griitzner’s orders 
and having shot into a demonstration 
by Separatists on Sept. 30 is arousing 
much bitterness here against the 
French. 

The Germans claim that the French 
and Belgians in tacitly backing the 
Separatists created the disorders for 
which the German police are to be pun- 
ished. 

In the Palatinate representatives of 
the larger towns have personally visited 
the Allied representatives, including 
that of Great Britain, to protest against 
the terrorism exercised by the Sepa- 
ratists. The fact that certain admin- 
istrative functions hitherto handled 
by the French have been given over to 
the Separatists has convinced many 
Germans that France is definitely back- 
ing the movement. 


Mexico 


. >. of a peace move on the part 
of Federal and Rebel leaders in 
Mexico persist. The Associated Press 
in commenting on this says: 

“Upon the eve of Federal offensives 
against the rebellious forces command- 
ed by Generals Enrique Estrada and 
Manuel Diegnez in the State of Jalisco 
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and Generals Fortunato Maycotte and 
Castro in the State of Oaxaca, reports 
are again in circulation of a peace 
move. The reports say the author of 
_the effort toward peace is General 
Angel Flores, Governor of Sinaloa, a 
Presidential candidate. 

“According to unconfirmed reports 
which are given prominence in Excel- 
sior, Judge Manuel Telez, heading a 
commission from Sinaloa, has arrived 
in Mexico City with the Flores peace 
proposal. 

“After conferring with General Es- 
trada at Guadalajara, Judge Telez is re- 
ported to have been in wireless com- 
munication with General Maycotte and 
with De la Huerta, leader of the revolt 
at Vera Cruz. Details of the reported 
peace proposal could not be learned. 

“‘T expect that by the latter part of 
January the military situation through- 
out the entire Republic will be domin- 
ated by the central government,’ Presi- 
dent Obregon is quoted as declaring to 
correspondents. 

“When questioned whether mercy 
would be shown revolutionists, ‘the 
President said: 

“There will be mercy only for those 
who are not responsible for the revolt.’ ” 


Central America 


HE Red dictator of Yucatan has 

been overthrown. Don Felipe Ca- 
rillo y Puerlo, who has ruled there for 
three years subsequent to an insurrec- 
tion, has been driven out. The new 
Government is of the extreme “right.” 
Red ink and red anything and every- 
thing have been forbidden, and the suc- 
cessful insurgents publicly burned pic- 
tures of Lenine and Trotzky. 

According to the New York Tribune: 

The new revolution in Yucatan is signifi- 
cant to the extent that it may reflect the 
color of the De la Huerta movement on 
the mainland of Mexico, and that color 
seems to be definitely less red than the 
political complexion of some of the leading 
supporters of General Calles, whose ambi- 
tion to be President, having behind it the 
force of the Obregon Government, gave the 
present revolution its title of “anti-imposi- 
tion.” 

Carillo. was an adherent of General 
Calles, and therefore tg be regarded as 
friendly to the Obregon Government. The 
successor of Carrillo is General Juan Ri- 
cardez Broca, who soon after he had taken 
over the Government there received a cable 
from Adolfo de la Huerta, at Vera Cruz, 
congratulating him upon the success of his 
coup. 

In the meantime Washington has re- 
peated a warning to another Central 
American country that elections and 
revolutions need not necessarily coin- 
incide. é 

The American Minister at Teguci- 
galpa, says the New York Times, has 
been instructed to inform the President 
of Honduras and responsible officials 
of that Government that the United 
States regards with disfavor any at- 
tempt of a Government to perpetuate 
itself in power except by accepted con- 
stitutional processes. The communica- 
tion was sent by the State Department 
as a result of the disturbed situation in 
Honduras incident to the Presidential 
election. 
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Italy 


M USSOLINI, the Italian Premier, 

presided at a recent Cabinet meet- 
ing in Rome at which he is said to have 
submitted a plan for the prorogation of 
plenary powers for the posts and rail- 
ways weranches of the administration. 

Says the Christion Science Monitor, in 
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James W. Good, former Congressman from 

Iowa, who will manage the campaign in 

the Middle West for the nomination of 
President Coolidge 


commenting at length on the different 
phases of the situation: 


Meanwhile the political situation remains 
exactly as it was when the session was 
closed. Signor Mussolini is still uncertain 
whether to inaugurate a new session or to 
dissolve Parliament. The matter will be 
discussed by the Fascist Grand Council, 
which is summoned for the second week 
in January. The political parties are 
actively preparing for elections. The 
Popular deputies and senators who were 
expelled in July from the party for breach 
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of discipline have issued a manifesto stat- 
ing that they still adhere to the ideals of 
the Popular Party, but affirming at the 
same time their whole-hearted support of 
the present Government. 

A commercial treaty between Italy 
and Soviet Russia has been completed 
and it is expected that it will shortly 
be signed. 


Greece 


ENIZELOS has at last decided to 

return to Greece. This decision 
came only after an appeal signed by 
270 members of the constituent assem- 
bly and a personal letter from Col. 
Plastiras, one of the revolutionary 
leaders, had been despatched beseech- 
ing him to take up the reins of gov- 
ernmeht in his country. His consent 
to return to Greece was coupled with a 
statement that any political action on 
his part would be only temporary. Ac- 
cording to the Christian Science Moni- 
tor he has not any intention of consti- 
tuting a ministry under his presidency. 
All his efforts will be to bring the coun- 
try into a normal path. This makes 
clear that political ambition has noth- 
ing to do with his resolution. He will 


~ not form a Government and will not 


remain indefinitely. He merely places 
his services at the disposal of the coun- 
try. It is as arbitrator and coun- 
selor that he wishes to intervene. He 
will place himself above parties. 


Japan 


N attempt was made to assassinate 

the Prince Regent of Japan on De- 
cember 27 as he was on his way to con- 
vene the ordinary session of the diet. 
The assailant was a shabbily dressed 
Japanese youth, son of a minor poli- 
tician. He used a cane-pistol in the 
attempt. 

Baron Joto, Home Minister, and his 
Cabinet resigned the following day, be- 
cause of the event, but were subsequent- 
ly requested by the Prince to remain in 
office at least for the time being. 
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The Song of Ages: On Earth Peace, Good-will Toward Men. 
By ErHet Wricut. 
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Abbott, Gordon 
Abercrombie, J. E. 
Adams, John D. 
Adams, Samuel B. 
Adams, Walter S. 
Adsit, Charles G. 
Allen, Benjamin 
Allen, Charles Claflin 
Allen, James Lane 
Allen, Sherman 
Almstedt, Herman 
Anderson, J. F. 
Andrews, Fannie Fern 
Andrews, H. Marston 
Aspegren, John 
Atha, Benjamin 
Atkinson, C. R. 
Atkinson, H. M. 
Atwood, W. W. 
Austin, Louis W. 
Babbitt, E. B. 
Babcock, Earle B. 
Bache, Jules S. 
Bacheller, Irving 
Bailey, Bertha 
Bakewell, Charles M. 
Baldwin, W. D. 
Bancroft, Frederic 
Barbour, Thomas 
Bard, Beryl 

Barr, Richard A. 
Barrows, David P. 
Bates, Katharine Lee 
Battle, George Gordon 
Beates, Henry, Jr. 
Behr, Herman 
Belcher, Edward R. 
Belknap, Waldron P, 
Belling, Hannah S. 
Benedict, James E. 
Benson, Louis F. 
Benton, J. R. 

Berkey, Charles P. 
Bernheimer, Charles L. 
Biddle, Lynford 
Bingle, Edward J. 
Binkley, J. W. 
Bishop, David H. 
Bishop, Wm. Henry 
Black, E. Charlton 
Blackney, Ralph R. 
Blackmore, F. 

Blake, Isabel M. 
Blayney, Lindsey 
Bliss, C. N., Jr. 

Bliss, R. Woods 

Bliss, Wm. H. 


Boatwright, Gertrude H. 


Boone, Mary E. 
Bowley, A. J. 
Bracken, H. M. 
Breckenridge, J. C. 
Breckinridge, Desha 
Brinsmade, John C. 
Brinsmade, R. B. 
Brokaw, Howard C. 
Brookings, Robert S. 
Brown, E. N. 
Brown, Franklin Q. 
Brown, James R. 
Brown, Walter L. 
Brown, W. Vance 
Brownell, F. H. 


Brownscombe, J. 

Brush, C.F. 

Bunnell, Charles E. 
Burdick, Joel W. 

Burke, Thomas 
Bush-Brown, H. K. 
Butler, Glenworth R. 
Butler, Howard Russell 
Butler, Nicholas Murray 
Byers, Joseph P. 


Cable, George W. 
Caldwell, Brown 
Caldwell, R. J. 
Campbell, W. W. 
Carden, George A. 
Carmalt, W. H. 
Carr, Julian S. 
Carroll, H. K. 
Carroll, Mitchell 
Carver, T. N. 
Casey, Thos. L. 
Catts, Robert M. 
Cavins, O. A. 
Cerf, Barry 
Chafee, Mary D. 
Chamberlain, George A. 
Chapman, H. H. 
Cheney, Howell 
Childs, S. W. 
Chittenden, Alice Hill 
Cilley, Lillie 
Cillis, Hubert 
Clark, E.R. 


- Clark, Frederic S. 
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The Mystic Paintings of. Henry Wight 


es Henry Wight had his first 
exhibition in New York, the art 
gallery public was frankly bewildered. 
Here was an art that plainly revealed 
the innermost thoughts and imagery of 
the painter, wholly subjective, wholly 
fantastical, yet executed with a sense 
of form, color, composition and tradi- 
tional technique reminiscent of Monti- 
celli or Blake. It was subjectivism 
without the cube. And— 
most puzzling of. all—it 
was known that the 
artist had never had a 
lesson in drawing or 
painting, that he had, in 
fact, been painting less 
than two years. Many 
shook their heads, gave 
praise, and said: “Let’s 
wait and see!” 

What they meant was: 
“Here is something we 
do not understand — 
something we have never 
encountered — it ‘shows 
promise, but how far can 
he go?” The rather as- 
tonishing fact that 
Henry Wight was also a 
business man of ability, 
dealing in such matters 
as coal and steel and 
lumber, and that paint- 
ing occupied only his spare 
evening hours, merely added 
to the dilemma. There was 
no pigeon hole in which to 
place him. And many feel 
uncomfortable without 
pigeon holes. 

Then came the second ex- 
hibition a year later. Mr. 
Wight’s mastery of his 
medium had _ progressed. 
His figures were no longer 
draped. He had bent him- 
self to the task of the nude 
and in the mystic journeys 
through which his pictures 
wandered, his figures stood 
forth like ivory miniatures. 
The reserved section of the 
public had no recourse left. 
They accepted him as a new 
type of creative artist—in- 
dividual without eccentri- 
city. They put him in a 
pigeon. hole at last, but it 
was a new one and his own. 

There are two ways to ap- 
proach the mystical paint- 
ings of this artist-businessman; one 
through the technique and the medium 
he employs, the other through the inner 
meaning and value of the pictures them- 
selves, both as an expression of the art- 
ist’s self and as a sort of prophetic mes- 
senger of problems faced by mankind 
today. For the true artist, like the true 
poet, is often one whose personal prob- 
lem is common to his time—differing 
chiefly in his power to give it creative 
and lasting expression. 

In form, Henry Wight has chosen as 


By John Arden 


his prevailing composition the circle. 
Unhampered by the dictates of any 
“school,” his pictures group themselves 
in a sort of cosmic eye, probably with- 
out any conscious sequence, yet with 
deftness and precision. Their balance 
of line, light and shadow has the natu- 
ral grace and proportion of a boy danc- 
ing in the wind—or crouching before 
the onset of a storm. 







































Broken Chains 
The Human Struggle 


Although he has done a few notable 
canvasses, his favorite medium seems 
to be monotype. Few artists have 
achieved success in monotype. The pro- 
cess consists in making the painting 
on a polished zinc plate, and then 
transferring it, as if it were a colored 
engraving, to a finely textured paper. 
By using thick paint, some artists have 
occasionally produced unusual results 
this way, trusting somewhat to chance. 
But Henry Wight leaves nothing to 
chance. An examination of his prints 


shows that his paint is applied thinly 
and that he achieves his finished results 
with almost the precision of an en- 
graver. In this he has done much to 
develop the importance of the mono- 
type process itself and to raise it to 
the point it merits as a medium. In 
order to be transferred successfully, 
the entire painting must be completed 
within about two hours—and without 
any preliminary sketch 
as a base. The process 
has something in common 
with sculpture in wet 
clay. 

The subject matter of 
Mr. Wight’s paintings 
opens a wide field of 
speculation. The crea- 
tive faculty and the love 
of expression through 
symbolism which found 
scant outlet in commer- 
cial life seemed to strike 
their subtle balance 
through the projection of 
‘thoughts and fantasies 
on to canvas or paper. 

To what extent the 
nerves of American life 
are threatened today 
through the business effi- 
ciency mania one might 
easily inquire. Perhaps 
dancing manias and Klan- 
manias and many other 
uncontrolled outbursts 
might receive a_ clearer 
valuation if we thought of 
them as abortive and mis- 
taken efforts to escape from 
iron commercialism. 

At all events, Henry 
Wight has written in his 
pictures the poem of an in- 
dividual soul. Its universal 
application can be measured 
only in the profound im- 
pression they produce on 
others—at times the effect. 
.of an understanding word, 
at times almost a shudder, 
as at the recognition of 
one’s own secret struggle 
laid bare. 
One recalls particularly a 
series of about twenty 
monotypes depicting the 
battle of the soul against 
overmastering fear. Some- 
times this soul is the figure 
of a lonely man, lost among 
caverns and clouds peopled with strange 
all-seeing shapes. More often, the soul 
stands forth as man and woman—the 
double qualities each man _ conceals 
within his shell—or weighted down by 
a host of smaller figures, symbolic, we 
may suppose, of the defects man must 
carry through life. Or again, we see 
him spreading the veil of night over 
harsh realities and drawing from 
within the white hosts of a dream 
world. 


Je 
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Dawn re Understending 


The pictures of Henry Wight have. 
no time, nor place—unless that time be 
the present struggle of inner man and 
the place be. that world of vast recol- 
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lections and prophecy within each of 
us. In a civilization such as ours where 
all is measured by surrounding objects, 
by size, surface, money value—a life of 
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Spiritual Triumph 


the eye and the finger tip—Henry 
Wight, or that part of him which is 
not busy with steel and coal, stands 
forth as an avowed mystic. 


Prairie Fires and American Isolation 


6¢T OOK ‘out there, don’t slip on that 
step.” The brakeman was warn- 


ing athletic Jim Taylor as he clambered 


up the steps of ‘the eaboose of train 
number 32, that was creaking out of 
the yards of Dodge loaded with cattle 
for Kansas City. 

Cattlemen in charge of the stock from 
the Elkhart branch, and from the River 
division were crowded into the caboose 
settling down for an all night's, ride, 
without the luxury of a Pullman or the 
scant comfort of a chair car. 

They were renewing acquaintance 
and exchanging notes on the state of 
the cattle industry. With Western op- 
timism they were hoping that they 

would strike a favorable market day on 
their arrival. 

The undetermined question as to 
whether or not the cattle business had 
finally achieved stability and was now 
ona profitable basis would admit of no 
such sanguine answer. 

Cows and range cattle were worth 
only 2 or 3 cents. The failure of 
such millionaire operators as Ross 
Stubbins and Jay Tompkins, the receiv- 
ership for the aggressive cattle bank 
at Lamar, the embarrassment with suc- 
ceeding stock assessments of a number 
of the best banks in the valley, and the 


_A Parable 
By C. C. Isely 


bankruptcy of numberless smaller cat- 
tlemen, had paralyzed the industry and 
had destroyed the initiative of the most 
optimistic. Millions of acres of range 
land suitable for grazing were. unoc- 
cupied. 

All of the men boisterously chaffed 
Jim for nearly missing the train and 
wondered what particular attraction in 
Dodge City had caused him to be so late. 

When Taylor recovered his breath 
he explained that while taking a cup 
of coffee and a sandwich at the Harvey 
lunch counter he became interested in 
an argument between a banker, a poli- 
tician, and a farmer as.to when times 
would be better. 

“The banker seemed to think that 
business ‘recovery, especially on the 
farm and ranch, depended on a return 
of stability to Europe, and until repara- 
tions were settled things would just 
drift. The politician was provoked that 
France frustrated Hughes’ proposal for 
an expert examination into Germany’s 
capacity to pay. The farmer said 
something ought | to be done for the ex- 
cessive fall rains insured a tremendous 
wheat crop all over the Great South- 
west and down in the Panhandle coun- 
try next year, and if those European 
troubles weren’t settled someway the 


wheat wouldn’t pay for harvesting. He 
reminded us that the Government dur- 
ing the war urged us to raise prod- 
uce for Europe would need our surplus 
for years.” 

Taylor had lost a stake in the cattle 
business. He had: played football and 
studied economics at Johns Hopkins 
and had seen service in France: His 
remarks started the conversation on a 
new phase. The group agreed that the 
farmer was right and that the Govern- 
ment had at least helped get the farmer 
in his present fix and somehow ought to 
see him out. 

“Secretary Wallace admits that,” 
continued Taylor. “Just think, land 
and horses are capital items of the 
farm and are worthless. That is, they 
are not selling. Breeding cattle of all 
sort are in same category and haven’t 
been so cheap for years. Look what 
has happened to the wheat men. Yet 
the world was short last year a billion 
bushels of wheat compared to 1913 
leaving Russia out, and when this 
year’s figures are completed the short- 
age will run to hundreds of millions. 
Those who fed dollar corn to six-cent 
hogs were hard hit_last spring and it 
looks as though this year’s game will 
be as bad or worse. Yet, Western Eu- 
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rope is short 25 million meat animals. 
This overproduction some fellows are 
talking about looks like underconsump- 
tion to me. 

“Then I can’t blame France. She 
owes England and America over six 
billion dollars and is only trying to 
collect something over six billions from 
Germany. But Mr. Hughes barred dis- 
cussion of the debts question. If we 
would agree to adjust France’s debts 
to us based on her capacity, she would 
join a conference in a hurry to con- 
sider Germany’s capacity. Wallace’s 
economists show startling undercon- 
sumption in Europe, especially Ger- 
many, and then say ‘a factor against 
the farmer’s market is the necessity 
the British Government is under of 
making a large remittance to us on that 
war debt.’ What do we producers get 
out of that remittance? Lower prices 
and nothing else. If we frankly entered 
a conference, talked those things over, 
and adjusted those debts so that France 
and Belgium could be easier on Ger- 
many, the sky would clear in a hurry 
and we could soon see daylight.” This 
angle of the discussion precipitated fur- 
ther argument. 


John Joice, who was a director in one 
of the strongest banks in the Arkansas 
Valley, and had money stowed away in 
bonds, but who occasionally accom- 
panied some shipper’s car of cattle to 
market to save rail fare to K. C., ridi- 
culed the idea of adjustment. He 
clinched his argument by saying the 
debts were sacred obligations. The 
whole question of the sanctity of con- 
tract was at stake. Everyone would 
want to repudiate their obligations. The 
result would be to undermine interna- 
tional morality and tend to destroy the 
security of world trade. Waxing elo- 
quent, he asserted, “The question of the 
moral solvency or the moral bankruptcy 
of the whole world is involved. I tell 
you it is a momentous moral question.” 

His impressive earnestness seemed to 
carry conviction and to close the dis- 
cussion; when some one on the edge of 
the group chuckled audibly. It was 
taciturn Tom Barton. who hitherto had 
not spoken a word. He had a ranch up 
on the Pawnee and was shipving stuff 
of- his own raising to market. “Why 
are you laughing at us Tom?” asked 
Taylor. “I wasn’t laughing at you. I 
was just thinking,” he replied. The 
smoking kerosene lamp revealed a tan- 
talizing twinkle in his eye. “Think out 
loud for us all then,” the group roared. 

Though a man of few words, his sly 
humor with his sound judgment always 
made any suggestion of his greatly av- 
preciated by the boys of the cattle fra- 
ternity. 

“Well when John was insisting that 
adjusting those Allied debts was such 
bad morals, I could not help but 
think of the big prairie fire up north- 
west of Nonchalanta last year.” He 
halted, but the groun urged him on; 
someone suggesting that it was a long 
way from a prairie fire to debt adjust- 
ment. 

“Possibly so,” continued Tom, “and 
yet it might be so far. You know how 
these fires start sometimes. Occasion- 
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ally the lightning sets fire to the grass. 
Some say that Fritz Baden set the fire 
maliciously. However it was, this fire 
started in Jack Belgos’ ranch and swept 
over on to Frank French’s place almost 
before anyone knew it. Men, women, 
and boys rushed over to fight the 
flames. John Albion’s big ranch is just 
to the east and his force hurried over 
to help French and his folks control 
the fire. The girl at Nonchalanta cen- 
tral plugged in on the barbed wire, 
rural phone party line, and heard that 
the fire at French’s was making serious 
headway. Some women on the line 
wondered if the town folks would come 
out to help. It seems that everybody 
was busy and I suppose they thought 
that French and Albion could handle 
the fire without help. 

“Meanwhile the barns and haystacks 
on French’s bottom had caught fire and 
the flames roared in the wind. One of 
Albion’s men was hurt and French’s 
adventuresome 14-year-old boy was 
seriously burned. The fire had crossed 
over into Albion’s field and was plain- 
ly getting out of hand. Neighbors from 
every direction were on hand fighting 
the spreading peril. You could see the 
towering smoke clouds from Nonchal- 
‘anta ten miles away. 

“Suddenly the wind veered to the 
northwest and the smoke and fire be- 
gan to bear down on the town. Busi- 
ness was forgotten in a hurry. A doz- 
en men got on the city fire truck and 
picked up two barrels for water at Bill 
Farley’s lumber yard. They got a plow 
from John Andrew’s implement shed 
to make a furrow for back firing. 
Charley Crane brought a bundle of 
bags from the Farmers’ Elevator to 
whip out the flames, and Dick Harvey 
had a big kettle of hot coffee and a hun- 
dred sandwiches ready for the ex- 
hausted fire fighters out at French’s. 
Away they went in every kind of con- 
veyance to help quench the spreading 
conflagration. 

“They found a pretty tired bunch at 
the fighting front but when the fresh 
boys from Nonchalanta finally arrived, 
the fire didn’t last long. Everybody 
went home well satisfied that a good 
day’s work had been done. Of course, 
French was not so happy. His losses 
were so great that it was a question 
whether or not he could rebuild his 
barns, and then the doctor was not sure 
that his boy could survive the severe 
burns. At Nonchalanta people were 
bragging how they had put out the fire 
at Frank French’s. Everybody called 
it French’s fire. Those who boasted the 
loudest were those who had not been 
out near the fire. The boys who really 
did the fighting didn’t sav so much. 

“The next Monday night. the city 
council met in the barber shop in recu- 
lar monthly meeting and were allow- 
ing bills. The city marshal’s salary, 
the expense for repairing the sidewalk 
crossing Main street, a hill for a load 
of coal for the waterworks plant. were 
ordered paid. The citv fire truck had 
been damaged out at French’s fire and 
the citv clerk wanted to know what to 
do with the bill for necessary renairs. 
‘The blacksmith says it will cost $75.00 
to put the truck in order and to repaint 
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the scorched body and wheels. I told 
him I thought he ought to present the 
bill to John Albion or to Frank French. 
Our taxes are high enough now.’ 

“Mayor Andrew asked the council 
what they thought about it. Dick 
Harvey, who was on the council, spoke 
up, ‘I charged those sandwiches and 
coffee up to Albion. He divided them 
up with French’s and the other boys 
but he said he would pay the bill.’ Far- 
ley, who also was on the council, said 
his bookkeeper had charged the two 
water barrels up to French, as he fig- 
ured they were used for French’s bene- 
fit. ‘It surely wasn’t ‘my fire.’ Crane 
reported that he also had debited 
French with the grain bags for they 
were scorched, wet, and spoiled. He 
was sure that the grain company would 
not stand for losing them. The plough 
from John Andrew’s store had also been 
ruined and he said that he expected 
John Albion to pay for. it, since it was 
used on Albion’s place and was now 
worthless. 

“Someone suggested that the fire was 
headed straight toward town when 
they went to fight it and that Albion 
and French and the other neighbors, all 
customers of Nonchalanta merchants, 
had suffered enough. The prevailing 
opinion, however, was that ‘business is 
business’ and a motion was made and 
carried that the city clerk be instructed 
to take a note from Albion for $45.00, 
and one from French for $30.00, to 
cover the expense of repairing the fire 
truck. He was further advised not to 
crowd them for payment. ‘Give them 
plenty of time. A year or two years 
and charge them only 5 per cent. inter- 
est.’ 

“When French and Albion received 
notice about the fire obligations, they 
were considerably surprised. They had 
always been very punctillious about 
their obligations, and had a reputation 
for being good pay. On account of the 
fire loss they were both short of funds. 
One of Albion’s hired men named Reg- 
gie thought the bill against French 
particularly unfair. There was a good 
deal of talk about it around town and 
in the neighborhood, but it was finally 
agreed that it was a moral question and 
that a cancellation of the obligations 
might undermine the moral fibre of the 
community.” 

No one had ever heard such a long 
speech from Tom. and the cow men 
were speechless. The lurching caboose, 
however. broke the spell, and Jim 
Phillips blurted out, “What are you try- 
ing to give us.Tom? You know there 
isn’t a town west of the 100th meridian 
as tightfisted as that. I have only been 
to Nonchalanta once but they look to 
me like all other Western folks, big 
hearted. good sports, and generous.” 

“Maybe you are right Jim. Maybe 
vou are right, but I am dead tired of 
hearing people, especially Western peo- 
ple. talk about the payment of the 
Allied debts as a moral obligation.” 

The engine on number 32 blew three 
long blasts, they were heading into 
Kinsley to take water, but conversation 
in the caboose had ended. The boys 
from Out Where the West Begins were 
thinking. 
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Measuring the Sunday School 


fips American Sunday school has 
A just been put through an up-to-date 
experience. It has been surveyed. It 
has been subjected to an efficiency test. 
The part it plays as a local Protestant 
‘ church organization, its functioning in 
the general county, State, and national 
church-school scheme, its methods, its 
merits, and its maladjustments have all 
been scientifically studied, analyzed, and 
appraised—and it has failed to come 
through with a creditable showing. 

As an educational institution, the 
Sunday school holds a place far down 
at the foot of the list when judged by 
general educational standards, accord- 
ing to the revelations made by the sur- 
vey. Its school accommodations and 
equipment are inadequate, and _ its 
supervising officers and teachers alike 
are not qualified for their tasks either 
by preparatory training or by experi- 

ence. 

' Indiana was selected by experts as 
the most representative State, so far 
as conditions affecting religious edu- 
cation were concerned, and was made 
the particular field for intensive study. 
The data scientifically gathered and 
arranged by the survey tell therefore 
in specific facts and. figures only the 
story of religious education in that 
State. But as the conditions revealed 
doubtless exist generally throughout 
the country of which Indiana is held 
to be representative, the Indiana sur- 
vey*, made under the direction of 
Walter S. Athearn, Dean of the School 
of Religious Education and Social Serv- 
ice in Boston University, is of national 
significance. 

Issued by the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, formerly the Com- 
mittee on Social and Religious Surveys, 
of 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, the 
whole survey report will find three vol- 
umes of impressive size. The first vol- 
ume, “The Religious Education of Pro- 
testants in an American Common- 
wealth,” by Dr. Athearn and other ex- 
perts of the survey staff, has just been 
published for the Institute by George 
H. Doran Company. It contains the 
factual data, conclusions, and staff 
recommendations. 

Except for the fire hazards to which 
it is shown that those who attend are 
too often subjected, the interesting dis- 
closures concerning the inadequacy of 
church buildings for Sunday school 
purposes are overshadowed by the re- 
port’s array of survey findings regard- 
ing the qualifications of teachers and 
the lack of organized methods of teach- 
ing in the church schools. ; 

Though it has only the strongest 
terms of praise for the high motives 
and earnestness of the teachers, the 
report shows that “the professional 
training of the Indiana Sunday school 
teachers for religious education is al- 
most negligible.” 

It finds that the church colleges of 

*“The Indiana Survey of Religious Educa- 
tion,” by Walter S. Athearn, Volume I. The 
Religious Education of Protestants in an Ameri- 
can Commonwealth. Published by George H. 


Doran Co., for the Institute of Social and Relig- 
jous Research. $5.00 net. 


the State have made little contribution 
to the biblical or professional training 
of the Sunday school teachers that they 
devote more than thirteen times as 
much energy to the preparation of 
teachers for the State as they do to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
church. 


Counting 50 per cént. for general educa- 
tion, 35 per cent. for professional training, 
and 15 per cent. for teaching experience, 
the typical Indiana Sunday school teacher 
would grade 39.9 per cent, and the largest 
single group of teachers would grade 25 
per cent. 

Compared with the rural public school 
teachers of Indiana, it may be said that 
87.7 per cent. of all the Sunday school 
teachers of Indiana fall below the lowest 
standards which are accepted by the State 
for rural public school teachers. 


The report shows also that teaching 
has been almost entirely without super- 
vision, and hence has had little value 
as a means of improving the quality of 
teaching. 

The general superintendent of an 
Indiana Sunday school, it appears, is 
“a mature man 41.2 years of age, with 
no training for, or experience in educa- 
tional supervision”; and neither he nor 
the pastor supervises the teaching in 
the church school. Moreover, teacher- 
training classes and teachers’ meetings 
“are not successfully conducted in more 
than a _ small fraction of Indiana 
churches.” 

As to the departmental superintend- 
ents, the report says that their super- 
visory work “does not differ materially 
from that of the general superintend- 
ents. Both are equally without training 
for supervisory work.” 

Though the survey experts highly 
approve the plan of organization of the 
Indiana Sunday School Association and 
its methods, they report that its super- 
visory system “breaks down almost 
completely in the hands of county and 
township officers, and consequently very 
little of the ideals and educational con- 
tent of the higher levels finds its way 
into the local schools through these 
channels.” 

On the question of finances, it is 
shown by survey data that while forty- 
seven cents out of every municipal dol- 
lar go to the support of public schools, 
only two and three-tenth cents of every 
church dollar go for the support of the 
church schools; and that for every dol- 
lar which the churches spend out of 
their treasuries for the support of their 
church schools, the church schools put 
eleven dollars back into the church 
treasuries for the support of the 
churches. 

It was found that half the rural 
Sunday schools spent less than $45.75 
each and half the urban schools less 
than $172.22 annually. 

There is criticism of what is termed 
“unnecessary multiplication of organi- 
zations,” especially in small churches, 
on the ground that it “decreases the 
efficiency of the educational work of 
the church by calling leadership from 
an already undermanned organization 


to inaugurate a new society which will 
in turn be undermanned.” 

The data gathered in the survey of 
denominational Sunday school agencies 
show that “the lack of codrdination 
within the denomination and of the 
denomination with the general move- 
ment for religious education is the most 
outstanding weakness revealed” in that 
phase of the study. 

The report states that “not a denomi- 
nation was found which had unified its 
various boards into a single religious 
educational leadership, to its own satis- 
faction. And the survey failed to re- 
veal a denomination which had satis- 
factorily related itself to the general 
Sunday school movement. As a result 
of this failure of codrdination, there is 
overwhelming evidence of friction, 
wastefulness and inefficiency.” 

The Protestant churches of Indiana 
provide only twenty-four hours of re- 
ligious instruction annually for their 
children and the children enrolled are 
absent every other Sunday; while of 
those enrolled at twelve years of age, 
three out of every four drop out before 
they reach the age of eighteen. 

The survey, completed at a cost of 
$100,000, shows that of Indiana’s popu- 
lation of 2,835,492 people, 275,914 are 
Catholic; 25,833 are Jewish; 5,670 be- 
long to other non-Protestant faiths; 
793,938 are members of Protestant 
churches, and 61 per cent. of the entire 
population, or 1,734,137, are not mem- 
bers of any church. 

Indiana has 1,389,390 children and 
youth under 25 years of age. Of this 
number 187,940 are Catholic; 12,650 
are Jewish; 2,820 belong to families of 
other non-Protestant faiths; 486,140 
are Protestant; and 749,840 are nom- 
inally Protestants but not identified 
with any church. There are 615,150 
children in Sunday school, parochial 
school, or other religious school, and 
551,590 children, nominally Protestant, 
who are not receiving moral or religious 
instruction under the direction of any 
religious body. 


Book Reviews 
More Britain 


Youne Ferrx. By Frank Swinnerton. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE. By Frederick 
Niven. New York: Boni & Liveright. 


6¢Q}TOUNG FELIX” is much the best 

of Mr. Swinenrton’s full-length 
novels. It was on the smaller scale of the 
novelette, in the compact and episodic 
“Nocturne,” that he did his perfect bit 
of work. Has he tried other stories on 
the same scale? Or has he, like some of 
our own masters of the novelette, Mrs. 
Wharton and Mrs. Deland, Hergesheim- 
er and Alice Brown, a consuming desire 
to master the longer form, the larger: 
canvas, at the expense of that upon 
which they naturally excel? “Young 
Felix” is an admirable performance in 
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a familiar style. Its general manner 
and layout are as unmistakably marked 
with the Wellsian influence as the 
novels of W. L. George and J. D. Beres- 
ford and the rest of that generation 
(already passing). It belongs to the 
mood and period which produced 
“Tono-Bungay” and “The Second 
Blooming” and “Sinister Street” and 
“Round the Corner.” 

In short, it is immensely clever and 
witty and discerning and graphic in 
the portrayal of the human species in 
one or other specific and minutely de- 
scribed habitat. The favorite hero (of 
course hero is not the word) is the 
young middle-class Englishman—usual- 
ly lower middle-class — blundering 
whimsically or tragically towards some 
sort of theory as to what everything is 
all about. It is understood that author- 
ity, past or present, can teach him 
nothing much, and that his only hope is 
to contrive a passable world for him- 
self out of that whole cloth with which 
Fate impartially furnishes every new- 
comer to this preposterous sphere. 

So we have it in the case of young 
Felix Hunter. Mr. Swinnerton ex- 
pounds him frankly in the opening 
paragraphs of his narrative: “. . . Be- 
fore Felix was born his father and 
mother both wished that he might be 
a girl-baby. . . . He had all his life the 
mental adroitness of a woman. On the 
other hand, he was cursed with a scru- 
pulous personal integrity which later 
researches among the members of the 
complimentary sex led him to suppose 
purely masculine. . . . He loved physi- 
cal comfort. And he was a born con- 
templative. . . . Was not therefore a 
philosopher. He had no philosophy. 
He met disaster with cheerfulness; but 
this was not from philosophical forti- 
tude, but merely because he had never 
counted upon anything but disaster.” 

This suggests the quality of the 
book: it is a sort of cheerful “hard luck 
story.” And for all its air of realism, 
it comforts us in the end with a bit of 
romantic chicane. We are not told in 
so many words whether Felix and his 
consoling she are blown up in the air- 
raid. We leave them at the moment 
when the booming and thudding are at 
their height overhead and roundabout. 
“Felix was desperate. He must go on 
talking. He must go on talking and 
talking until the bomb fell which might 
destroy both and mash them to bloody 
fragments. 

“ T will now,’ he said, with a supreme 
effort to master his excitement, ‘I will 
now tell. you the story of my life.’ 

“Entirely absorbed, Mary frowned 
for an instant, forgetful of the thuds. 

“Oh, but haven’t I heard that?’ she 

objected. 

“‘This is another one,’ said Felix. 

‘Listen.’ ” 


5 eer this story the reader may 
put “Justice of the Peace,” by 
Frederick Niven. It is a somewhat 
elder book by a writer whom we in 
America know chiefly as autho of a 
long line of Wild-We.tern yarns rather 
better in quality than most of the sort. 
“Justice of the Peace,” it appears from 
Hugh Walpole’s Preface, is one of a 
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series of four or: five Scottish novels 
which are highly valued by good judges 
in England. Though Walpole com- 
plains that these tales have not been 
given their deserts. in England even. 
At all events, they are described as 
unique contribution to the small com- 
pany of Scottish novels of the first or- 
der. If they are all as good, or any- 
where nearly as good as “Justice of the 
Peace,” they ought to be worth publish- 
ing over here. ‘ 

“Justice of the Peace” is a story of 
three people, father, mother, and son. 
The father is a generous-hearted:manu- 
facturer of “soft goods,” limited by his 
rearing and environment. He and his 
son are often at cross-purposes; espe- 
cially as to the younger Moit’s desire 
to be an artist instead of going into the 
paternal business. But this is due to 
Moir senior’s very vague notion of art 
and artists. After a time he comes 
round handsomely, develops pride in his 
son’s career, and some understanding of 
it. In short, the Victorian paterfami- 
lias, the family dullard and tyrant has a 
rest in these pages. Old Moir is a thor- 
oughly good fellow; the bond between 
him and young Moir grows closer and 
warmer with the years. Mrs. Moir, 
wife and mother, is the villain of the 
peace. We know the tyrant-mother and 
the vamp-mother as familiar types in 
current fiction. But the case of Mrs. 
Moir is not so simple as this. 

From the opening chapters we see 
that her relation to her son Martin is 
going to determine the course of the 
narrative. She has moments of soft- 
ness and elements of charm. Martin is 
naturally affectionate and sensitive, and 
his child-love for his mother is an im- 
portant and almost necessary motive in 
his life. But she has merely let herself 
be loved by him as a child. As he grows 
up she is more and more unable to hide 
her real feeling of distaste and hatred. 
Gradually he has to see that she op- 
poses and thwarts him in every possible 
way. Why? The puzzle of it torments 
him. He does not know, is never to 
know, that it is the result of an early 
jealousy that has racked the woman 
before his birth. A jealousy which has 
had no ground and found no spoken ut- 
terance, but which in the end makes her 
the curse of two men’s lives, and virtu- 
ally their slayer in the end. 

Apart from its character as a tragic 
study of feminine malignity, what has 
equally won the praise of readers like 
Hugh Walpole and Christopher Morley 
(both of whom contribute prefatory 
notes to his edition) is its extraordi- 
nary success in conveying the color and 
savor, as well as the topography, of 
Glasgow. where Niven spent a large 

part of his youth. For many years now 
he has lived in the American West, in 
British Columbia and elsewhere, and 
has spun a great number of lively yarns 
about that country which are, as I have 
said, better than most things of their 
kind. But they are more or less done 
as potboilers, we may suppose: certain- 
ly of no moment comvared with a solid 
piece interpretation like “Justice of the 
Peace.” Above all, this book has that 
original tang or accent (not primarily 
the effect of its Scotticism) which has 
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been so. notably lacking in recent British 
fiction. 


BaRNABE AND His WHALE. By René 
Thévenin. Translated from the French 
by Ben Ray Redman. Neéw York: 
Robert M. McBride & Co. < 


RATHER exuberant example otf 

French humor, a sort of farce-ex- 
travaganza with modern Paris for 
scene. Barnabé is a benevolent vaga- 
bond who dwells in the ‘insides of a 
stuffed whale that stands (or stood) 
near the entrance to the Jardin des 
Plantes. _Here he makes himself com- 
fortable, subsisting on food purloined 
from the wild animals within the gar- 
den, who all know him. Here he enter- 
tains a lonely damsel who has parted 
from her lover. From this point, he 
goes forth to bless and amuse the world 
in various guises, notably as Professor 
of Neopalethnanthropozoology in the 
Museum. In the end the lovers are 


united, a dangerous band of criminals» 


known as the Sewer Rats are smoked 


out, and Barnabé finds himself in clover — 


for the rest of his days. 


JEEVES. By P. G. Wodehouse. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. 


There is not much half-way about 
a book of humor. Either you take to it 
or you don’t. I for one always respond 
to the Wodehouse touch. It may be all 
very obvious and very much of a much- 
ness, but I cannot resist his titled 
Berties and their absurd point of view 
and their ridiculous patter. . The Jeeves 
of this “turn” is one of your imperturb- 
able and inspired valets. He is devoted 
to his pin-headed young master and 
supplies the brains and applies the 
brakes when necessary to prevent that 
young gilded youth from making an 
irreclaimable ass of himself. ‘In short, 
the book is an excellent’ Wodehouse. 


THE GASPARDS OF PINE Crort. By Ralph 
Connor. New York: George H. Doran 
Co. . 


IKEWISE this is a very fair Ralph 

Connor. But sentiment, like hu- 
mor, is something you accept or reject. 
To my ear Connor’s sentiment always 
rings false. To very many ears it evi- 
dently rings true. So that where I find, 
in this book, strained situations, hectic 
incident, and totally unnatural speech, 
the more sympathetic (or less exacting) 
ear of other listeners may find sweet 
and intelligible music. 

This (from my point of view) is a 
tale of Britons in the British Columbian 
“bush,” with the usual Indians, scenery, 
feminine beauty, male heroism and tur- 
pitude, and general laborious pother 
about nothing much, that we expect of 
this author. 


Unpertow. By Henry K. Marks. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 


ND here is a story which stands at 

the other extreme of unreality. To 
admire this glowering “realism” as 
whole-heartedly as some reviewers do 
seems to require as total a lack of the 
safety-valve of humor as to admire the 
fulsome-romantic Ralph’ Connor com- 
modity. “Undertow” is a solemn ex- 
ploration in the gutters of human na- 
ture. We have grown used to this kind 
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of enterprise. It is amazing how much 
zest is still brought to it. The author 
of “Undertow” is a physician, and this 
degenerate family of his story can no 
doubt be justified as real, in the sense 
of possible, by the contents of his note- 
books. Real in the sense of universally 
significant it is not—if that matters 
in a work of art. 
H. W. BoYNTON 


A Military Genius 


Str Dovcias Hatce’s ComMMAND 1915-1918. 
By George A. B. Dewar. Assisted by 
Lieut.-Col. J. H. Boraston, C.B. 2 vols. 
— Houghton Mifflin Company. 


HIS book is an “apology” for Sir 

Douglas (now Earl) Haig; in- 
tended, primarily, to show that the im- 
portance of that soldier’s contribution 
toward the Allied victory in the Great 
War has been greatly underrated; that, 
in fact, this contribution was not less 
important than the contribution of any 
other soldier, not excepting Foch him- 
self. 

There is no doubt that Haig has been 
misprized; indeed, preposterously so. 
He has been credited with tenacity, 
thoroughness, a sort of super-British 
capacity for muddling through; he has 
been denied imagination, the ability to 
grasp large combinations, genius. The 
fact is that he has exhibited all the 
above qualities, except that he has 
never been a muddler. No one less so. 
He was clearly “indicated” for the posi- 
tion of commander-in-chief by the gen- 
eral conviction in the British service 
that he was the most thoroughly trained 
and informed officer in that service. 
The conviction was justified. 

A considerable proportion of the 
most brilliant minds in the modern per- 
manent services succumb to the inef- 
fable routine and the incessant school- 
ing. Not so Haig. In him were seen 
the mental traits proper to robust ma- 
turity without loss of the flexibility and 
adaptability of youth—a combination 
rare and precious. 

Though possessing in higher degree, 
probably, than any other high com- 
mander of the war, precisely those qual- 
ities demanded for the “wearing - out 
struggle” or période d’usure, when at 
last the time arrived for it he displayed 
an aptitude for the war da outrance 
quite comparable to that displayed by 
any other commander in the war. It 
would be silly to deny genius to the 
man who conceived and executed that 
series of operations which, commencing 
on August 21, 1918, made possible the 
combined strategy of all the forces on 
the Western front pursuant to Foch’s 
directive of September 3, and ended 
with the Armistice. 

It is quite possible, indeed, that the 
genius of Haig is equal to that of Foch, 
but it cannot be proved. Foch carried 
through with complete success between 
March and November, 1918, the biggest 
military job ever undertaken—that of 
codrdinating the operations of all the 
Allied forces on the Western front. 
Perhaps Haig could have done it as 
well; but he didn’t have the chance. I 
am not sure it was, but no doubt the 
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counter-attack of July 18, 1918, be- 
tween Soissons and Chiateau-Thierry 
will always be considered, the most bril- 
liant in conception of all the operations 
of the war. It wrested the initiative 
from Ludendorff; it was the beginning 
of the end; it was Foch’s conception. 
And twice on the battlefield, early in 
the war, Foch gave displays more bril- 
liant than any known to us except 
Napoleon’s, of that rarest of special 
senses—military intuition. We shall 
have to give the palm to Foch, without, 
however, denying to Haig authentic 
genius. 

But when the authors of this book 
assert that ofall the Allied contribu- 
tors to victory Haig was the “most in- 
dispensable,” I am inclined to agree. 
Haig’s first great battle was the first 
Battle of the Somme, which began July 
1, 1916. It would seem that upon his 
observations and experiences in the 
first stage of that battle Haig based a 
truer estimate of the general situation 
than that of Joffre or that of Foch, a 
juster appraisal of the obstinacy and 
ability of the enemy, and a more accu- 
rate conception of the character of the 
phase into which the war on the West- 
ern front had entered. He perceived 
the great advantages of the defense at 
that stage. He advocated a more delib- 
erate mode—to exert continuous pres- 
sure on the enemy, never letting him 
rest, striking in force from time to time 
with a view to keeping his reserves 
amused and disarranging his plans, the 
while carefully consolidating all gains 
but postponing the bid for a grand 
decision. Meantime there should be a 
gradual improvement of methods of at- 
tack to cope with the defense. But the 
all-important idea was to weary the 
enemy out, to wear him down, gradu- 
ally to weaken his morale. Sure evi- 
dence appearing that the enemy’s 
morale was desperately shaken, then 
and not till then would be the time to 
strike home, to seek a decision. 

The idea was correct, as Nivelle’s 
fiasco in 1917 proved, and the situation 
in 1917 was saved by the British opera- 
tions, new model, in Flanders. To be 
sure, German confidence seemed to be 
restored in the spring of 1918 by the 
reinforcement from the Russian front, 
which gave the Germans a numerical 
superiority in the West, but eight days 
only after the commencement of the 
great German sortie, namely at Arras 
on March 28, the “moral superiority” 
of the British was effectively reéstab- 
lished. The idea of Haig had been vin- 
dicated. Only a little more proof was 
required —then tout le monde a la 
bataille would be the ticket. 

The authors of the book under review 
are quite right. Haig was the most 
indispensable of them all. But the fact 
was not perceived. Naturally, the 
période d’usure was not popular and 
its necessity was not generally under- 
stood. On the most charitable view, it 
could not be seen that ability esvecially 
suited to such a sordid and stupid busi- 
ness as trench warfare could be com- 
bined with the qualities one notes in a 
Hannibal, a Marlborough, or a Charles 
XII. 

It is our authors’ aim to prove the 
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association, and the aim is achieved. 
Naturally, they are partisans and go 
too far. It is not necessary, in order 
to vindicate Haig’s reputation, to dis- 
parage others. There is something not 
quite chivalrous in the general tone 
toward the French. The judgment of 
Haig was not so invariably impeccable, 
nor his genius so coruscative, as they 
would have us believe. His fame can- 
not be better served than by telling the 
simple truth of him—a military genius 
of nearly if not quite the first order, 
a soldier unsurpassed for resolution, 
coolness, and chivalry, “the most indis- 
pensable of them all.” 
Henry W. BUNN 


An Excellent Art Guide 


THe Vani Eycks AND THEIR FOLLOWERS. 
By Sir Martin Conway, M. P. JB. P. 
Dutton and Company. 1922. 


fags present reviewer values among 
his collection of books a little vol- 
ume on “The Woodcutters of the Nether- 
lands in the Fifteenth Century” by 
William Martin Conway. The book is 
of 1884. Its author, the present Sir 
Martin, informs us in his latest publi- 
cation that the bulk of the small edition 
was destroyed; so that now, when stu- 
dents want it, it is practically unob- 
tainable. The nearly forty years that 
have elapsed between the appearance 
of the earlier and the later work have 
witnessed a steadily increasing interest 
in the various manifestations of early 
Dutch art. It would not be possible 
nowadays for a scholarly study on the 
Netherlands woodcutters to see the 
light without attracting attention. 
And the publishers of “The Van Eycks 
and Their Followers” will not have to 
resort to destruction to get the edition 
off their hands. Not only will it ap- 
peal to the many students of the period 
it deals with, it will add to their num- 
bers by stimulating interest among the 
uninitiated. For Sir Martin combines 
with an intimate knowledge of his sub- 
ject the art of presenting it so vividly 
as to make it live for his readers. He 
does not only bear witness to his love 
of what he admires; he imparts his 
love and admiration to others. 

His main affections attach to the 
work of the Fifteenth Century Schools. 
He only descends to the Sixteenth in 
order to study the fading away of the 
old ideal and of the style that it cre- 
ated. The Van Eycks, Hugo van der 
Goes, Quentin Massys are the heroes of 
his worship, and the two who, though 
living in the Sixteenth, rose above that 
age: Lucas van Leyden, who foreshad- 
owed Rembrandt, and Peter Bruegel, 
the giant who closes the long procession 
of lesser men, which is opened by his 
equals in greatness, the Van Eycks. 

None of these great ones were fol- 
lowers of the Van Eycks. Van der 
Goes is reputed to have been a pupil of 
Jan, but as his birth-year can scarcely 
be carried back as far as 1430 and his 
supposed master died in 1441, the lat- 
ter’s personal influence cannot have 
been an important factor in the genesis 
of Van der Goes’ art. His style is his 
own, though it reflects in turns the in- 
fluence of Rogier van der Weyden, Rob- 
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ert Campin, Dire Bouts, Jan van Eyck. 
Massys’ style has the closest affinities 
with that of Bouts, Lucas and Breughel 
who were innovators, forerunners of 
the great art of the Seventeenth cen- 
tury. The “Followers” of the title 
must be understood in the sense of “the 
later ones,” not in that of disciples. 
They came after the lifetime, they did 
not paint after the manner, of the Van 
Eycks. The author, in fact, is of opin- 
ion that Jan van’ Eyck formed no 
school, and that the only known painter 
who has any claim to be considered a 
pupil of the Eycks was Peter Christus. 
At the close of his chapter on Jan van 
Eyck there is a reference to “his 
school,” but from the pages that follow 
it becomes clear that this was a slip of 
the pen. 

Though the book is the result of more 
than thirty years of study— it is, in 
fuct, a new edition, entirely rewritten, 
of “Early Flemish Artists” published 
in 1887—it has all the freshness of 
youthful enthusiasm. Its charm is 
partly due to the author’s refusal to 
act the impartial, objective historian. 
He has his likes and dislikes and loves 
to give them emphatic utterance. He 
heaves a sigh of relief when he closes 
his chapter on Peter Christus: “But 
enough of Christus! If the reader is 
not bored with him, the writer is.” Of 
@ group of woodcuts assembled together 
as by “the Second Delft woodcutter” it 
is said that “their peculiar hideousness 
made them memorable. How I loathed 
them!” He admits the solid excellence 
of Dire Bouts’ work, but Bouts “had 
nothing of the courtly about his art, 
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nor, to judge by the face of him, about 
his person. He looks of the burghers 
burgerish—middle class  double-dis- 
tilled. So he left Brussels... and 
settled at Louvain, and thereout, in 
process of time, ‘sucked he no small 
advantage.’ That he prospered is as 
evident as his nose on his face. Of 
course, he made money and, equally of 
course, he saved it.” He has a tender 
spot in his heart for Robert Campin, 
although Campin “gives us the facts 
about the people brutally, not delicately 
like John van Eyck.” “It is known,” he 
says, “that Campin lived, or was said 
to have lived, a dissolute life. It may 
have been so, or perhaps he was merely 
mixed up in local politics, and thus de- 
scribed in the kindly fashion of polit- 
ical opponents. He is long dead and 
gone to another dissolution. But he 
has left behind him pictures which folk 
have found it pleasant to take care of 
for nearly five hundred years, so that 
much may be forgiven to him.” 

In such touches the volume abounds, 
and from them it derives a unique 
charm. Men who were nothing but 
names to the reader, remembered from 
museum catalogues, come alive in these 
pages, and the work of their hands 
seems more real and human when the 
makers can thus evoke love and dislike 
from one of our own contemporaries. 
But not only the artists are thus 
brought to life again, the people who 
sat for them can stir the author’s dis- 
gust or admiration as if he knew them 
in the flesh: “As for Arnolfini (the 
Ghent merchant painted with his wife 
by Jan van Eyck), the Lord deliver us 
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from being caught as debtors to the 
like of him! A sharp man of business 
it ever there was one, Jesuitical, mean, 
sly, and_ self-satisfied; nevertheless 
there is reason to think that he and 
John van Eyck got along well to- 
gether.” Of a St. Agnes by Massys 
he remarks: “She is fully human and 
lovable for her sweetness and her 
beauty too. It does not detract from 
her saintlifiess that she knows how to 
choose and to wear her clothes.” 

From an author so inclined to sub- 
jective comment one must not expect 
an easy conformity with accepted opin- 
ions. Where he agrees his assent is 
given unstintedly, and the work of such 
authorities as Hulin and Friedlander 
comes in for generous praise. But he 
refuses to believe—and no doubt on 
good grounds—in the latter’s theory 
that we possess no work of Hubert van 
Eyck (except what he may have done 
on the Ghent altar-piece), and that all 
the Van Eyck pictures and the impor- 
tant miniatures are the work of John. 
“This conclusion makes nonsense of the 
inscription on the altar-piece, and fal- 
sifies the tradition of the school.” I 
agree with the writer that the oblitera- 
tion of Hubert from the records seems 
to confuse and render illogical the 
origins of the Netherlandish art. Jan 
was a picture painter from the start; 
his master must have been an artist 
who, in the transitional period preced- 
ing his, rose from the ranks of the 
miniaturists. “If Hubert were not a 
recorded personage, we should have to 
invent an individual to take the place 
which he exactly fills.” In the author’s 
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estimate he fills a larger one than is 
usually assigned to him. He is positive 
that, if Jan had a hand in the Ghent 
altar-piece, he carried out the design 
of Hubert in entire subordination to 
him, and “all the praise is Hubert’s, 
not John’s.” He even denies to Jan the 
name of landscape painter. In order to 
fit into this theory a picture such as the 
Virgin of Chancellor Rolin in the 
Louvre, which has a beautiful land- 
scape in the background and is cer- 
tainly Jan’s, he classes it as an un- 
finished picture of Hubert into which 
Jan painted the Virgin and Child and 
the grim Chancellor’s portrait. But he 
does not adduce any proof that would 
justify this detraction from the 
younger brother’s fame. 

Sir Martin’s aim in writing his book 
was “to open the way for the ordinary 
intelligent person to enter into this 
particular domain of art, and there 
orient himself and find a solution of 
such difficulties as are to be encoun- 
tered on the threshold.” If the value 
of a work is measured by the extent to 
which it answers the purpose for which 
it was intended, “The Van Eycks and 
Their Followers” is a book of great 
price. This writer about artists is a 
literary artist himself, endowed with 
the grace of adorning what he touches. 
There is not a dull page among the 
more than five hundred that the book 
-contains. On one of them he dismisses 
the pupils of Colin de Coter with the 
remark, “it passes the wit of the pres- 
ent writer to make them interesting.” 
The reader who followed him implicitly 
will disagree with him there for once. 


A. J. BARNOUW 


Brief Book Notes 


ALASKA. By Jeannette Paddock Nichol. 
The Arthur H. Clark Company. 
$6 net. 

A comprehensive history of Alaska 
since it came under the rule of the 

United States. 


A. BARTON HEPBURN, His LIFE AND 
SERVICE oF His TIME. By Joseph 
Bucklin Bishop. Charles Scribner 
& Sons. $3. 


An interesting account of Mr. Hep- 
burn as banker, sportsman, philanthro- 
pist, and American citizen of the high- 
est type. 


THE Story or My Lire. By Sir Harry 
J. Johnston. Bobbs Merrill Com- 
pany. $5. 

Sir Harry Johnston has told his life- 
story as a student, painter, traveler, 
novelist, and naturalist. As might be 
expected, the book has humor. 


JAPANESE Poetry: An Historical Essay 
By Curtis Hidden Page. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $5. 

A study of the nature and history of 

Japanese poetry, with translations from 

the original Japanese. 


CHILD LABOR AND THE CONSTITUTION. 
By Raymond G. Fuller. Thomas 
Y. Crowell. $2.50 net. 


The author gives a complete résumé 
of child labor past and present, to- 
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gether with a digest of legislation on 
the subject. 


THE New DECALOGUE OF SCIENCE. By 
Albert Edward Wiggam. Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. $2.50. 


In this volume Mr. Wiggam takes 
the man in the street on a tour of the 
laboratories and explains simply how 
human science is. 


RicgHt OFF THE CHEST. By Nellie 
Revell. Introduction by Irvin S. 
Cobb. George H. Doran Company. 
$2.50. 

An unusual account by a newspaper 
woman who, as she lay helpless in bed, 
wrote the story of her life. The first 
copy was bought by E. F. Albee for 
$1,000. Doran have published the vol- 
ume gratis as an act of grace, in order 
to secure funds for her comfort and 
well-being. 


THE COLLECTED ESSAYS AND PAPERS OF 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 1875-1920. 3 
volumes. E. P. Dutton & Company. 
$12.50 set. 

These three volumes contain Mr. 
Saintbury’s most valuable contributions 
to the public discussion and apprecia- 
tion of literature during the last thirty 
years. 


CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS. 
Series. By Frank Harris. 
tano’s. $2.50.. 

The fourth series, and probably the 
last, of Mr. Harris’s character sketches 
gives the lay reader intimate glimpses 
of some noted men and a few women 
who are either statesmen or practition- 
ers of the seven arts, with the exception 
of Emma Goldman and Jim Larkin, who 
appear to be doubtful. 


CounTRY FoLtK. A PLEASANT Com- 
PANY. By Peter H. Ditchfield. E. 
P. Dutton & Company. $3. 

Mr. Ditchfield presents some inter- 
esting pictures of rural England of the 
past, and the volume contains interest- 
ing rustic types and other characters 
who are now passing with the old-world 
amenities and customs. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER IN MOSLEM 
Asta. By E. Alexander Powell. 
The Century Company. $2.50. 

The book is a discussion of the politi- 
cal and economic conditions in Western 
Asia; Turkey, Syria, Palestine, Arabia, 
Mesopotamia and Persia. 


HENRY FORD, THE MAN AND His Mo- 
TIVES. By William L. Stidger. 
George H. Doran Company. $2 net. 

An interesting account of the most 
widely discussed man of today. 


PIERRE CURIE. By Marie Curie. Trans- 
lated by Charlotte and Vernon Kel- 
logg. .The Macmillan Company. 
$2.25. 

An illustrated volume on the dis- 
covery of radium as told by Madame 
Curie; it gives a full account of her 
husband’s life and scientific. work, and 
includes a sketch of her own life and 
recent visit to the United States. 


BACKBONE. THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHARACTER. By Samuel S. Drury. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


Character, the author says, is a 


Fourth 
Bren- 
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growing thing, and he persuades his 
readers that backbone is nourished by 
standards as well as by activities. 


FEDERAL CENTRALIZATION. By Walter 
Thompson. Harcourt, Brace & 
Company. 

A simple analysis of the problem of 
expanding Federal activities. The book 
is divided into four parts: The first 
part is devoted to the constitutional 
provisions, which have served as legal 
bases for expanding Federal control. 
The second and third parts deal with 
the extent to which Congressional legis- 
lation has been carried in the fields of 
social and economic legislation. The 
fourth part gives the hazards and prob- 
lems of Federal control. 


THE NATIONS OF To-DAy. A NEw His- 
TORY OF THE WORLD. Edited by 
John Bucham. 6 volumes. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. Each volume 
$5. 

The series deals with the history, eco- 
nomics, and present political situation 
of the nations. When completed it will 
form a history of the modern world. It 
is the joint work of one hundred and 
twenty authorities, and includes his- 
tories of France, Italy, British-America, 
Yugoslavia, Baltic and Caucasian 
States. 


NOVEL AND STORIES BY F'ropoR DOSTOEV- 
sky. Translated from the Russian 
by Constance Gar::ett. 12 volumes. 
The Macmillan Company. $27.50 
set. 


GETTING AHEAD AS A TEACHER. By 
Charles W. Duke. Introduction by 
President Calvin Coolidge. Harris- 
burg, Pa.: Handy Book Corpora- 
tion. 

It advises one to reach out continu- 
ally for the best things in life and de- 
scribes the great opportunities today in 
the educational field. 


THE NEW WoRLD OF LABOR. By Sher- 
wood Eddy. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $1.50 net. 

It surveys the industrial situation and 
labor conditions in America, China, 
Japan, India, Russia, Great Britain, 
Germany, France, and Italy. 


THE BIoLoGy oF DEATH. By Raymond 
Pearl. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


This book brings togéther under one 
point of view some of the more impor- 
tant contributions which have been 
made to our knowledge of natural 
death from three widely scattered 
sources; namely general biology, ex- 
perimental biolegy, and statistical and 
actuarial science. 


THE SOUL OF ABE LINCOLN. By Bernie 
Babcock. J 8B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 

Mrs. Babcock’s new romance is a 
story of Lincoln from an _ unusual 
point of view. Many stirring and 
historic scenes are pictured, carrying 
the reader through the dark days of 
the Civil War. The greatness of Lin- 


coln and the influence of his strong 
character are shown in their impress 
upon the lives of others—more particu- 
larly the beautiful Southern girl and 
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her lover whose paths led them finally 
to the President. 


THE TRAINING OF A SECRETARY. By 
Arthur L. Church. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 

A practical book on preparing for a 
secretaryship, including that in Gen- 
eral Business, Building Associations, 
Railroads, Clubs, and other organiza- 
tions. 


SEEING THE EASTERN STATES. By John 
T. Faris. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 

This volume tells of and pictures the 
historic States from Maine to Dela- 
ware. The book is replete not only with 
scenic interest, but with story and leg- 


Abridged by Frederick Houk Law 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 

Two sailors, Herman Melville and his 
friend Toby, desert a whaling ship in 
the Marquesas Islands, experience hard- 
ships, on wild mountains, and finally 
descend into the valley of the cannibal 
Typees. There they are received kind- 
ly, but Toby is wounded in a battle with 
the Happars. Toby finally disappears 
mysteriously. Melville, kept a prisoner 
in the valley, enters into a delightful 
life. Marnoo, a travelling native, tries 
to persuade the Typees to let Melville 
go, but they refuse. 


This explanation would have been 
altogether unintelligible to me, had it 
not recalled to my mind a singular cus- 
tom among these islanders. Though the 
country is possessed by various tribes 
whose mutual hostilities almost wholly 
preclude any intercourse between them, 
yet there are instances where a person 
having ratified friendly relations with 
some individual belonging to the val- 
ley, whose inmates are at war with his 
own, may, under particular restrictions, 
venture with impunity into the country 
of his friend, where, under other cir- 
cumstances, he would have been treated 
as an enemy. The individual so pro- 
tected is said to be “taboo,” and his 
person, to a certain extent, is held.as 
sacred. 

When I asked the now affable Mar- 
noo why it was that he had not pre- 
viously spoken to me, he eagerly in- 
quired what I had been led to think of 
him from his conduct in that respect. 
I replied that I had supposed him to be 
some great chief or warrior. At this 
declaration he appeared vastly grati- 
fied, and gave me to understand that he 
had purposely behaved in that manner, 
in order to increase my astonishment 
as soon as he should see proper to ad- 
dress me. 

Marnoo now sought to learn my ver- 
sior. of the story as to how I came to be 
an inmate of the Typee valley. When 
I related to him the circumstances un- 
der which Toby and I had entered it, 
he listened with evident interest; but 
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end told in this author’s easy and en- 
tertaining style. 


PSYCHOLOGY FROM THE STANIPOINT OF 
A BEHAVIORIST. By John B. Wat- 
son. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Readers and students will find Pro- 
fessor Watson’s behavioristic point of 
view both refreshing and informing, 
whether they agree with it or not. 


SUCCESSFUL FAMILY LIFE ON A MODER- 
ATE INCOME. By Mary Hinman 
Abel. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

This is a book on home economics and 

a broad-minded study of the art of 

life. The author discusses the subject 

in its various relations, from income 
and finances, to the satisfactions and 
pleasures of life. 


Typee 


By Herman Melville 


as soon as I alluded to the absence, yet 
unaccounted for, of my comrade, he 
,endeavored to change the subject, as 
if it were something he desired not to 
agitate. 

I could not conceal from my mind 
that Toby had been treated in the same 
friendly manner as I had been, and yet 
all their kindness terminated with his 
mysterious disappearance. Might not 
the same fate await me?—a fate too 
dreadful to think of. Stimulated by 
these considerations, I urged anew my 
request to Marnoo; but he only set 
forth in stronger colors the impossi- 
bility of my escape, and repeated his 
prcvious declaration, that the Typees 
would never be brought to consent to 
my departure. 

Thus repulsed, I conjured him to 
intercede for me with the natives, and 
endeavor to procure their consent to 
my leaving them. Yielding at last to 
my importunities, he addressed several 
of the chiefs. His petition, however, 
was at once met with the most violent 
disapprobation, manifesting itself in 
angry glances and gestures, and a per- 
fect torrent of passionate words, di- 
rected to both him and myself. 


A bitter pang shot through my heart 
at the additional evidence, now fur- 
nished, of the unchangeable determina- 
tion of the islanders. Marnoo told me, 
with evident alarm in his countenance, 
that although admitted into the bay on 
a friendly footing with its inhabitants, 
he could not presume to meddle with 
their concerns, as'such a procedure,’ if 
persisted in, would at once absolve the 
Typees from the restraints of the “ta- 
boo.” 


At this moment, Mehevi, who was 
present, angrily interrupted. him; and 
the words which he uttered, in a com- 
manding tone, evidently meant that he 
must at once cease talking to me, and 
withdraw to the other part of the 
house. Marnoo immediately started up, 
hurriedly enjoining me not to address 
him again, and, as I valued my safety, 
to refrain from all further allusion to 
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MopERN EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. By 
H. G. Plum and C. G. Benjamin. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

This text-book for high schools pre- 
sents an outline of nineteenth century 
history that bears a direct relation to 
the great war and its outcome. 


Rapio FoR ALL. By H. Gernsback. J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 

This book is by a leading authority 
on radio. It covers both receiving and 
sending in the fields of radio telegraphy 
and telephony, as well as various types 
of equipment. The instructions are 


both for beginners and for the expert, 


while the many illustrations are not 
mere diagrams but are line pictures of 
the clearest description. 


the subject of my departure; and then, 
in compliance with the order of the 
determined chief, but not before it had 
again been angrily repeated, he with- 
drew to a distance. 

The injunction of Marnoo was not to 
be rashly slighted. I accosted Mehevi 
in a good-humored tone with a view of 
dissipating any ill impression he might 
have received. But the ireful, angry 
chief was not so easily mollified. He 
rejected my advances with that pecu- 
liarly stern expression I have before 
described, and took care by the whole 
of his behavior towards me to show 
the displeasure and resentment which 
he felt. 

Marnoo, at the other extremity of 
the house, apparently desirous of mak- 
ing a diversion in my favor, exerted 
himself to amuse the crowd about him; 
but his lively attempts were not so suc- 
cessful as they had previously been, and 
he rose gravely to depart. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


|, ppeewageng I perceived, was a man 
who, by reason of his superior ac- 
quirements, and the knowledge he pos- 
sessed of the events which were taking 
place in the different bays of the isl- 
ands, was held in no little estimation 
by the inhabitants of the valley. He 
had been received with the most cordial 
welcome and respect. The natives had 
hung upon the accents of his voice, and 
had manifested the highest gratification 
at being individually noticed by him. 
And yet, despite all this, a few words 
urged in my behalf, with the intent of 
obtaining my release - from: captivity, 
had sufficed not only to banish all har- 


mony and good-will, but, if I could be-- 


lieve what he told me, had gone nigh 
to endanger his own personal safety. 


How strongly rooted, then, must be. 


the determination of the Typees with 
regard to me, and how suddenly could 
they display the strangest passions! 
The mere suggestion of my departure 
had estranged from me, for the time at 
least, Mehevi, who was the most in- 
fluential of all the chiefs. The rest of 
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the natives had likewise evinced their 
strong repugnance to my wishes, and 
even Kory-Kory himself seemed to 
share in the general disapprobation 
bestowed upon me. y 

‘ My only hope was to induce the na- 
tives to believe that I was reconciled to 
my detention in the valley. Their con- 
fidence revived, they might in a short 
time remit in some degree their watch- 
fulness over my movements, 
should then be the better enabled to 
avail myself of any opportunity which 
presented itself for escape. At the 
period of Marnoo’s visit, I had been in 
the valley, as nearly as I could conjec- 
ture, some two months. Although not 
completely recovered from my strange 
illness, which still lingered about me, 
I was free from pain and able to take 
exercise. I flung myself anew into all 
the social pleasures of the valley, and 
sought to bury all regrets, and all re- 
membrances of my previous existence, 
in the wild enjoyments it afforded. 

In my various wanderings through 
the vale, and as I became better ac- 
quainted with the character of its in- 
habitants, I was more and more struck 
with the lighthearted joyousness that 
everywhere prevailed. The minds of 
these simple savages, unoccupied by 
matters of graver moment, were capa- 
ble of deriving the utmost delight from 
circumstances which would have passed 
unnoticed in more intelligent communi- 
ties. 

One day I was frolicking with a little 
spirited urchin, some six years old, who 
chased me with a piece of bamboo about 
three feet long, with which he occa- 
sionally belabored me. 
stick from him, the idea happened to 
suggest itself, that I might make for 
the youngster, out of the slender tube, 
one of those nursery muskets with 
which I had sometimes seen childrefi 
playing. Accordingly, with my knife, I 
made two parallel slits in the cane sev- 


eral inches in length, and cutting loose: 


at one end the elastic strip between 
them, bent it back and slipped the point 
into a little notch made for the purpose. 
Any small substance placed against this 
would be projected with considerable 
force through the tube, by merely 
springing the bent strip out of the 
notch. 

The boy scampered away with it, 
half delirious with ecstasy, and in twen- 
ty minutes afterwards I might have 
been seen surrounded by a noisy crowd 
—venerable old greybeards—responsi- 
ble fathers of families—valiant war- 
riors—matrons—young men—girls and 
children, all holding in their hands bits 
of bamboo, and each clamoring’ to be 
served first. : 

For three or four hours I was en- 
gaged in manufacturing pop-guns, but 
at last made over my good-will and in- 
terest in the concern to a lad of remark- 
able quick parts, whom I soon initiated 
into the art and mystery. 

Pop, Pop, Pop, Pop, now resounded 
all over the valley. Here, as you 
walked along a path which led through 
a thicket, you fell into a cunningly-laid 
ambush, and became a target for a 
body of musketeers, whose tattooed 
limbs you could just see peeving into 
view through the foliage. There, you 





and I. 
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were assailed by the intrepid--garrison 
of a house, who levelled their bamboo 
rifles at you from between the upright 
canes which composed its sides. Far- 
ther on, you were fired upon by a de- 
tachment of sharpshooters, mounted 
upon the top of a pi-pi. 

Pop, Pop, Pop, Pop! green guavas, 
seeds, and berries were flying about in 
every direction Like everything else, 
however, the excitement gradually wore 
away, though ever after occasionally 
pop-guns might be heard at all hours of 
the day. 

I had worn, when I quitted the ship, 
a pair of thick pumps, which, from the 
rough usage they had received in scal- 
ing precipices and sliding down gorges, 
were so dilapidated as to be altogether 
unfit for use. 

One day I observed old Marheyo 
bustling about me with unusual activ- 
ity. I could not for the life of me 
conjecture what possessed the old gen- 
tleman, until all at once he went 
through a variety of uncouth gestures, 
pointing eagerly down to my feet, and 
then up to a little bundle which swung 
frcm the ridge-pole overhead. At last I 
caught a faint idea of his meaning, and 
motioned him to lower the package. He 
executed the order in the twinkling of 
an eye, and unrolling a piece of tappa, 
displayed to my astonished gaze the 
identical pumps which I thought had 
been destroyed long before. 

I immediately comprehended his de- 
sire, and very generously gave him the 
shoes, which had become quite mouldy, 
wondering for what earthly purpose he 
could want them. 

The same afternoon I descried the 
venerable warrior approaching the 
house, with a slow, stately gait, ear- 
rings in ears, and spear in hand, with 
this highly ornamental pair of shoes 
suspended from his neck by a strip of 
bark, and swinging backwards and for- 
wards on his capacious chest. In the 
gala costume of the tasteful Marheyo, 
these calf-skin pendants ever after 
formed the most striking feature. 

Although the whole existence of the 
inhabitants of the valley seemed to pass 
away exempt from toil, yet there were 
some light employments which con- 
tributed to their comfort and luxury. 
Among these, the most important was 
the manufacture of the native cloth— 
“tappa.” As is generally understood, 
this- useful and sometimes elegant arti- 
cle is fabricated from the bark of dif- 
ferent trees. 

The preliminary operation consists 
in gathering a certain quantity of the 
young branches of the cloth-tree. The 
exterior green bark being pulled off as 
worthless, there remains a slender fi- 
brous substance, which is carefully 
stripped from ,the stick, to which it 
closely adheres. When. a_ sufficient 
quantity of it has been collected, the 
various strips are enveloped in a cover- 
ing of large leaves. The package is 
then laid in a bed of some running 
stream with a heavy stone. placed over 
it. After it has remained for two or 
three days in this state, it is drawn out, 
and exposed for a short time to the 
action of the air. This is repeated 


again and again, until the desired result 
is obtained. 
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When -the substance is in a proper 
state for the next process, the fibres 
are relaxed and softened, and rendered 
perfectly malleable. The different 
strips are now extended, one by one, in 
successive layers, upon some smooth 
surface—generally the prostrate trunk 
of a cocoa-nut tree—and the heap thus 
formed is subjected, at every new in- 
crease, to a moderate beating, with a 
sort of wooden mallet, leisurely applied. 
After being beaten in the manner I 
have described, the material soon be- 
comes blended in one mass, which, 
moistened occasionally with water, is at 
intervals hammered out, by a kind of 
gold-beating process, to any degree of 
thinness required. In this way the 
cloth is easily made to vary in strength 
and thickness, so as to suit the numer- 
ous purposes to which it is applied. 

When ‘the operation last described 
has been concluded, the new-made tappa 
is spread out on the grass to bleach and 
dry, and soon becomes of a dazzling 
whiteness. Sometimes, in the first 
stages of the manufacture, the sub- 
stance is impregnated with a vegetable 
juice, which gives it a permanent color. 

In passing along the valley, I was 
often attracted by the noise of the mal- 
let, which, when employed in the manu- 
facture of the cloth, produces at every, 
stroke of its hard, heavy wood, a clear, 
ringing, and musical sound, capable of 
being heard at a great distance. When 
several of these implements happen to 
be in operation at the same time, and 
near one another, the effect upon the 
ear of a person, at a little distance, is 
really charming. 


CHAPTER XIX 


OTHING can be more uniform and 

undiversified than the life of the 
Typees; one tranquil day of ease and 
happiness follows another in quiet suc- 
cession. 

To begin with the morning. The sun 
would be shooting his golden spikes 
above the Happar mountain, ere I 
threw aside my tappa robe, and girding 
my long tunic about my waist, sallied 
out with Fayaway and Kory-Kory, and 
the rest of the household, and bent my 
steps towards the stream. Here we 
found congregated all those who dwelt 
in our section of the valley; and here 
we bathed with them. The fresh morn- 
ing air and the cool flowing waters put 
both soul and body in a glow, and after 
a half-hour employed in this recreation, 
we sauntered back to the house. 

Our morning meal was soon pre- 
pared. For my own part, I ate spar- 
ingly from one of Tinor’s trenchers of 
poee-poee; which was devoted exclusive- 
ly for my own use, being mixed with 
the milky meat of ripe cocoa-nut. A 
section of a roasted bread-fruit, a small 
cake of “Amar,” or a mess of “Kokoo,” 
two or three bananas, or a Mawmee ap- 
ple; an annuee, or some other agreeable 
and nutritious fruit, served from day to 
day to diversify the meal, which was 
finished by tossing off the liquid con- 
tents of a young cocoa-nut or two. 

After the morning meal was con- 
cluded, pipes were lighted. The island- 
ers, who only smoke a whiff or two at 
a time, and at long intervals, and who 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Making Money Go a Long Way 
es | 


EORGE .WASHINGTON, it is related, 

threw a silver dollar across the Potomac 
River. At the spot where the feat is said to 
have been performed, the stream is approxi- 
mately a mile in width. But admittedly, a 
dollar went farther then, than now. 





You can make your dollar go farther than 
it otherwise would by reading the adver- 
tisements. 


Guided by advertising, you buy merchan- 
dise of established reputation. If it’s clothing 
you know how well it should wear and what 
the style should be. If it’s a musical instru- 
ment, you know what to expect in tone and 
workmanship. If it’s a vacuum cleaner, you 
know what kind of service it should give. 






It pays to read advertisements. It will save 
you time, money and effort. It will help you 
dress better, eat better, sleep better and live 
better. 





Make every dollar travel far 
Read the advertisements 


























































will kindly mention it when writing to advertisers. 
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(Continued from page 29) 


keep their pipes going from hand to 
hand continually, regarded my sys- 
tematic smoking of four or five pipe- 
fuls of tobacco in succession as some- 
thing quite wonderful. When two or 
three pipes had circulated freely, the 
company gradyally broke up. Marheyo 
went to the little hut he was for ever 
building. Tinor began to inspect her 
rolls of tappa, or employed her busy 
fingers in plaiting grass-mats. The 
girls anointed themselves with their 
fragrant oils, dressed their hair, or 
looked over their curious finery, and 


compared together their ivory trinkets, - 


fashioned out of boar’s tusks or whale’s 
teeth. The young men and warriors 
produced their spears, paddles, canoe- 
gear, battle-clubs, and war-conchs, and 
occupied themselves in carving all sorts 
of figures upon them with pointed bits 
of shell or flint, and adorning them, 
especially the war-conchs, with tassels 
of braided bark and tufts of human 
hair. Some, immediately after eating 
threw themselves once more upon the 


inviting mats, and resumed the employ-_ 


ment of the previous night, sleeping as 
soundly as if they had not closed their 
eyes for a week. Others sallied out into 
the groves, for the purpose of gather- 
ing fruit or fibres of bark and leaves. 
A few, perhaps, among the girls, would 
slip into the woods after flowers, or re- 
pair to the stream with small cala- 
bashes and cocoa-nut shells, in order to 
polish them by friction with a smooth 
stone in the water. 


My own mornings I spent in a varie- 
ty of ways. Sometimes I rambled 
about from house to house, sure of re- 
ceiving a cordial welcome wherever I 
went; or, from grove to grove, and from 
one shady place to another, in company 
with Kory-Kory and Fayaway, and a 
rabble rout of merry young idlers. 
Sometimes I was too indolent for exer- 
cise, and, accepting one of the many 
invitations I was continually receiving, 
stretched myself out on the mats of 
some hospitable dwelling. I soon be- 
came quite an accomplished hand at 
making tappa—could braid a grass 
sling as well as the best of them—and 
once, with my knife, carved the handle 
of a javelin so exquisitely, that I have 
no doubt, to this day, Karnoonoo, its 
owner, preserves it as a surprising 
specimen of my skill. As noon ap- 
proached, all those who had wandered 
forth from our habitation began to re- 
turn; and when mid-day was fairly 
come, scarcely a sound was to be heard 
in the valley—a deep sleep fell upon all. 
The luxurious siesta was hardly ever 
omitted, except by old Marheyo, who 
seemed to be governed by no fixed prin- 
ciples whatever; but slept, ate, or tink- 
ered away at his little hut, without re- 
gard to the proprieties of time or place. 
Frequently he might have been seen 
taking a nap in the sun at noonday, or 
a bath in the stream at midnight. Once 
I beheld him perched eighty feet from 
the ground, in the tuft of a cocoa-nut 
tree, smoking; and often I saw him 
standing up to the waist in water, en- 
gaged in plucking out the stray hairs 
of his beard, using a piece of muscle- 
shell for tweezers. 
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The noontide slumber lasted gener- 
ally an hour and a half, very often 
longer; and after the sleepers had aris- 
en from their mats they again had 
recourse to their pipes. 

After spending a considerable portion 
of the afternoon at the Ti, I usually 
found myself, as. the cool of the even- 
ing came on, either sailing on the little 
lake with Fayaway, or bathing in the 
waters of the stream with a number of 
the savages, who, at this hour, always 
repaired thither. As the shadows of 
night approached, Marheyo’s household 
were once more assembled under his 
roof; tapers were lit, long and curious 
chants were raised, interminable stories 
were told and all sorts of social festiv- 
ities served to while away the time. 

The young girls very often danced by 
moonlight in front of their dwellings. 
There are a great variety of these 
dances, in which, however, I never saw 
the men take part. The Marquesan 
girls dance all over, as it were; not only 
do their feet dance, but their arms, 
hands, fingers, ay, their very eyes seem 
to dance in their heads. 

The damsels wear nothing but flowers 
and their compendious gala tunics; and 
when they plume themselves for the 
dance, one would almost think that they 
were about to take wing. 

Unless some particular festivity was 
going forward, the inmates of Mar- 
heyo’s house retired to their mats 
rather early in the evening; but not for 
the night, since, after slumbering 
lightly for awhile, they rose again, 
relit their tapers, partook of the third 
and last meal of the day, at which poee- 
poee alone was eaten, and then, after 
inhaling a narcotic whiff from a pipe 
of tobacco, disposed themselves for the 
great business of the night—sleep. 


(To be continued) 


Pebbles 


“Now I’ve got you in my grip,” hissed 
the villain, shoving his tooth paste into his 
valise—Sun Dial 


“Sire, there is a messenger without.” 

“Without what, oaf?’ 

“Without the gate.” 

“Sirrah, then give him the gate.”— 
Chaparral 


Uppan CuMMIN: “What was the ambi- 
tion of your boyhood days?” 

DOWNEN Out: “I wanted to be a mil- 
lionaire, but I found that it cost too much.” 
—Chaparral 


PoLIcEMAN : “You’re drunk.” 

GENTLEMAN: “Di’ju ever shee me sober?” 

Corp: “No. I never saw you before.” 

Gent: “Then how’sh ju know I’sh 
drunk ?”—Chaparral 


DemMa: “I am so doggoned broke, a 
dime looks like a washtub to me.” 

Tassa: “Gee, you are flush. I have 
been squeezing this quarter so long that 
the eagle looks like a crane.”—Ohaparral 


Wire (waving philosophical) : “Just to 
think, John! First utter drabness, then 
the working of the sap, and finally the 
gorgeous tree—splendid in its multitude of 
gold and crimson gowns! How like our 
lives !” 

Frep-uPp HUSBAND: 
my dear! 
the sap !”—Judge 


“How like, indeed, 
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will be paid on January 15th, 1924, to shareholders 
3 —— at the close of business December 31st, 
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English, Literature and 
' Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph.D., 
Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


I. What. the. World Is Doing. 

1, Jf you. were given the power {to enter 
‘actively into’ some one of the great move- 
ments of the present day, mentioned in 
this number, which movement, would you 
prefer to enter? Tell what you would like 
to accomplish. 

2, Name the events of the week that are of 
really great importance. Tell why these 
particular events are important. 

8. What is now occurring in the world that 
is likely to be mentioned by historians a 
hundred years from now? Why will the 
events you name be remembered? 

4. Who are the leading characters who appear 
in the news of the world at the beginning 
ef, the new year? Which of these persons 
represent unselfish desire to do good ser- 
vice for humanity, and which represent 
motives that are less noble? 

5. Compare or contrast the state of the world, 
as presen in this number, with the 
state of the world at the beginning of any 
other year of the Christian era. 

6. ‘What items of news show how greatly the 
world has changed in the Jast hundred 
years? Explain your answer. — 

7. What are the great problems: before the 
people of the United States at the begin- 
ning of the new year? 

8. What parts of the world are now sources 
of anxiety for civilization? 

9. What does this number of THE _INDE- 
PENDENT lead you to think the. world may 
accomplish in the year to come? 

10. Which item of news has the greatest inter- 

’ est for you? Explain why. 


I!. Editorial Articles. 

1: For every editorial article ‘write a single 
complex sentence that will give the prin- 
cipal, thought presented. 

2. Upon what plan are the editorial articles 

based? Is there any one plan, or are there 

several plans? Do the most important 
sentences ol early in the articles, or 
at the last? : 


Ill. Prairie Fires and American Isolation. 
1. What is a parable? What is the value of 
a parable? In what sense is the present 
article a parable? 

Explain the various parts of the story of 
the prairie fire. 

What serious arguments does the article 


" ” make? 
IV. Parliament Shakes Off the Cabinet Yoke. 


1. What changes are taking place in the 
methods of the British Government? 

2. What are the advantages of “government 
by Parliament’’? ° 


V. Profiteers and Fascisti. 


to 


adopting ? 


2. What is the history of the Fascisti move- 
ment? 
VI. Typee. 


1. Write a letter, such as Toby might have 

— to explain what had become of 
‘oby. 

2. Why did the natives keep Melville a pris- 
oner? Why did they give him so great 
freedom of movement? 

3. Tell about the battle of the pop-guns. 

4. What strange perculiarities do the natives 
show ? 

5. Explain the manufacture of tappa cloth. 

6. Tell about the wa life of various classes 
of people in Typ 

7. What individualities did old Marheyo 
exhibit ? 

8. What were the amusements of the young 

men and the young women of Typee? 





VII. Miscellaneous Articles. 

1. What does the article called “A. B. Death” 
say is one of the characteristic themes of 
our modern poets? - 

2. What book is called “The Most Popular 
Book of the Day’? What are the evidences 
of its popularity? 

8. What does the article, ‘‘A Military Genius,” 
say concerning the military ability. of Gen- 
eral Haig as compared with the military 
ability of General Foch? 

4. Tell something about at least two of the 
“Creative Spirits of the Nineteenth Cen- 





tury” mentioned in “Some _ Excellent 
Biographies.” You will find information in 
any encyclopedia. 


1. What important measures are the Fascisti _ 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS © 


History, Civics and 
‘Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Scienee, Julia Richman High School 


fe Peet Shakes Off the Cabinet Yoke. 
Review the likenesses and differences of the 
Engiish and American legislative systems. 

2. When and why did the English adopt ‘“‘pay- 
ment of members’? 

3. Describe the customs relating to private 
bills sin Parliament. How does the present 
situation affect them? 

4. Why is it that “under normal conditions 
it is really by the voice of the Cabinet . . 
that the course of legislation is deter- 
mined”? 

5. When did eighteenth century Premiers use 
bribery to strengthen their position? 

6. Show how war strengthened the Executive 
in American History at the expense of the 
Legislature. 

7. Show why the present situation in England 
gives the possibility of ‘‘a third approxi- 
mation of the British to the American sys- 
tem” and just what there is in the American 
system that it approximates. 

It, Prairie Fires and American Isolation. 

1. How far do the remarks on cattle, wheat 
and corn represent the conditions in those 
industries ? 

2. What were the grounds for thinking “that 

the Government had at least helped get the 

farmer into, his present fix and somehow 
ought to see him out”? ; 

Why did Taylor say “This . . . looks like 

underconsumption to me’’? 

Why didn’t Taylor. blame. France? 

What is the significance of the names in 

:‘Tom’s sto: 

Show what ideas of. the proper way. to help 

Western farmers and Europe are given by 

the writer through his parable? 

Iil. Editorials. 

1. On what grounds does Mr. Loomis dislike 
the bonus? 

2. Cite examples ‘to prove: 

(a) “The farmer vote, the labor vote, the 
ao, vote have been doing business 


these many years.” 
(b) ‘In 1916 labor succeeded in holding up 
the President.” 

38. What are the grounds for thinking that 
the American representatives now sailing 
for Europe can be supposed to be able to 
exert a more successful influence than dia 
the international committee of bankers? 

4. What “constructive suggestions” are made? 

IV. Domestic Affairs. 

1. Review President Coolidge’s, statement on 
Russia in his Message and summarize the 
statement in answer ‘to Russia’s advances. 

2. What are the chief features of the “In- 
structions” ? 

8. How are they inciting’ to revolutionary 
action ? 

4. Why are they considered to be “in effect in- 
structions issued by the Soviet’? 

§. Summarize the. proposals of the Mellon bill 
as explained. here. What are the most 
changes? 

6. Why does not the “small farmer and the 
small storekeeper” benefit by the section? 

7. State the exact party make-up of Congress 
arid show its significance. 

8. What questions were raised by the seizure 
of “liquor ‘belonging to the First Secretary 
of the Polish Legation” in Washington? 

9. What are the charges of Mr. Clarke against 
the Ku Klux Klan? 

10. What does Dr. Butler believe is the reason 
why “the school breaks down at so many 
points” ? 

V. The American Newspapers. 

1. What qualities and what defects of the 
modern newspaper are discussed by Mr. 
Franklin ? 

2. Write a sketch of the history of newspapers 
in America. 

VI. Foreign. 

:. aaa the main point stated in the relations 
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“j France and Czechoslovakia. 
(b) France and Germany. 

2. Explain the situation in the English rail- 
way and mining industries. 

8. Describe the political developments in 
Japan, Greece, Italy, Mexico and Central 
America. 

VII. Give Medical Knowledge to Everybody. 

1. Sketch briefly the origin and growth of the 
medical profession. 
ect Bye wr? the State concern itself with the 
eal 
(a) Schoo children. 

(b) Workers. 
(c) Tenement House dwellers. 
(d) Others? 


It will help The Independent greatly if you will kindly mention it when writing to advertisers. 
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